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“will ere Jon; 


the support of Mr. 


~Bominated at Si. 


Gs not determined. 
southern mun was placed on the presi- 
dential ticket, and the southern man whom 
~ the democracy would do best to put there 
_is ROGER Q. MILLS of Texas. 
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Trusts. 
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Go West, Young Man. 

The Single Taz Movement. 


_ Women. 


POLITICS THAT MEAN 
SOMETHING. 


coe : ‘Mr. Mills’s speech in opening the tariff 
debate, as printed in full in the Congres- 


sional Record, justifies the impression 
produced by the telegraphic reports. It 
is a manly, vigorous, and most effective 
free trade speech, abounding with telling 
points that go to the very heart of pro- 
tection. It ought to be largely circulated 
6S & campaizo document. 


If there remained in the mind of any 
one a lingering doubt lest the issue be- 
tween the two giant parties should be be- 
littled into a mere question of tariff 
tinkering Mr. McMillin’s speech on the re- 
opening of the tariff debate on Tuesday 
last should dispel it. ‘I would be gruati- 
fied,” said the Tennessee congressman, 
“to have any man expiain the justice of 
requiring one man to contribute a tax in 
order to make another man’s vocation.” 
This is not talking tariff reduction. It is 
talking free trade. The man who fires 


his revolver at a burglar is doing a little 


more than merely asking his furtive 
visitor to surrender part of his spoil. 


The democratic clubs and politicians are 


. wheeling into line splendidly, and it is now 


certain that protectionists like Messrs. 
‘Charles A. Dana and Samuel J. Randall 
have te “eat crow” or vo.over 


formally to the republican party. Anda 


: great body of republicans and men who 


have cared oaothing for either of 
the old parties, are moving toward 
Cleveland, now 
that he has raised the standard of 
true democratic principles. The coming 


election means in fact a reconstruction of 
- both parties. 


Thourh old names will be 
preserved, the real struggle will de be- 


tween protection and free trade—that is 
to say, between special privilege and equal- 


ity of righis, between tie principle of ree 


_ Striction and the principle of freedom. 


_ Mr. Cleveland, it is now certain, will be 
Louis by acclamation. 
Who shall be nominated for vice-president 
But it is time thata 


The empire state of the north, and the 
empire state of the south! Grover Cleve- 
land of New York and Roger Q. Miils of 
Texas! 
_protectionists howl. 
~ gon of its strength. 


It is a ticket that would make the 
And that is the rea- 
Tke stronger the op- 
position the stronger the support. Every 
“voter who really fears free trade will cast 
a ballot against Mr. Cleveland arnvhow. 


Hf the Danas and the Randalls pretend 


to support him it will be but tc stab him 
in the back. But if the fight be hot, men 
will see the absurdity of protection, and 
will be irritated by its pretensions. In 
such a struggle as_the democratic party is 
now committed to, couraye means certain 
Timidity means defext. 


And here is something that would make 


the best kind of a democratic platform. It 


is from the report made to the house of 


-- Yepresentatives cn May 19, 1858—just 


thirty years ago—by the special committee 
that in the earlier part of the session had 
been appoirted to consider the whole sub- 
ject of federal expenditure and revenue— 
the house of representatives being at that 
time democratic: 

Resolved, 

That tbe vast and increasing expenditure of 
the federal! government indicates the necessity 
of a chauge in our fiscal system, whereby the 
protective policy shall be entirely abandoned, 
and a resort bad at as early a period as may 
be practicable exciusively to direct taxation. 

That the highest development of the in- 
dustrial resources of the couutry is to be at- 
tained by the greatest freedum of exchanges, 
which can only be thoroughly accomplished 
by the entire abolition of duties on imports, 
aod 2 resort exclusively to direct taxation. 

That the system of direct taxution present- 
ing the most advantages is for each state to 
collectand pay over its quota, to be uscer- 


- tained by the constitutional! rule of apportion- 
ment, thus insuring perfect equality, and dis- 
- pensing with multitudes of federa! officers. 


This report wassigned by W. W. Boyce 


} of South Carolina, Richard Mott of Ohio, 


“ohn A. Quitman of Mississippi, Jacob R. 
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Wortendyke of New Jersey, and F. E. 
Spinner of New York. 
Boyce, Wortendyke and Quitman were 


{ democrats; Mott and Spinner were repub- 


licans. But it is the true democratic doc- 
trine on the tariff question; and now that 
the slavery question and the issues that 
followed it, have passed away, men who 
have called themselves republicans, and 
men who have called themselves demo- 
crats, will be found uniting again on the 
Jeffersonian platform of equality and free- 
dom. 


Perhaps it is too much of human nature 
to hope that such a convention as will: 
assemble at St. Louis will adopt such 
a platform as this would be. But it 
really makes very little difference what 
sort of a platform they adopt. It is in 
this direction that the democratic party 
must inevitably go under the stimulus of 
the campaign. The real issue that will 
be discussed will pe, not high tariff or low 
tariff, bit protegtion or no tariff at all. 

And this report made to congress after 
the Walker tariff had been running twelve 
years, anc when our duties on imports 
were but nominal as compared with what 
they are: now, indicates how ‘tapidly ex- 
perience -was bringing our people to 
recogni#e the advantages of free 
trade. ‘But for slavery our ports 
would ow doubtless be open to 
the world, our ships would plow every 
sea, and we might be addressing our- 
selves to other tasks than that of proving 
that a people cannot tax themselves into 
prosperity. A generation has gone, and 
the fight against the robbery of protection 
is only beginning. But it will go on fast. 


Andrew Carnegie, whose soul is filled 
with alarm for the beneficent system of 
‘protection to American industry,” has 
not yet gone to his castle in Scotland, but 
lingers on this side of the Atlantic, while 
his great steel works at Braddock are being 
filed up with Huns guarded by Pinkerton 
troops, with militia in readiness. 

But bis striking workmen have no busi- 
ness to complain. Have they not all the 
advantages which protection to the Amer 


| can workingman gives them? Has not all 


the rest of the country bowed to Penn- 
sylvania for their sakes, and is there 
not a duty of twentv dollars a ton 
(seventy-four per cent) on steel rails, im- 
posed, not for the advantage of their 
employer, but for their especial benefit? 
This ought to make them happy, though 
they stand idie. And if they are not 
happy, all they have to do is to spend 
their leisure ion reading “Triumphant 
; Demeoceag..”. K.owill show.tr them that 
they ought to be happy, and that the man 
who cannot win fortune in this well pro- 
tected and most glorious country is either 
imbecile or lazy. Andrew Carnegie came 
to this country a poor boy. Let them 
look at him. 


But to do Mr. Carnegie justice, he does 
not pretend that we have to have a 
protective tariff here because of high 
wages, or that we are under disadvantage 
in production because of the lower wages 
of other countries. In fact, Mr. Carnegie is 
a protectionist in this country and us con- 
cerns this country. When he goes to the 
other side of the Atlantic he is a free 
trader. But Mr. Carnegie does not want 
the tariff kept up for his own advan- 
tage. No protected manufacturer does. 
The whole country might be gone through 
with a fine tooth comb to find a capitalist 
who wants that. Mr. Carnegie, if I 
understand him rightly, wants a pro- 
tective tariff kept up (on steel, at least, in 
which he takes the most benevolent inter- 
est), because of our natural disadvantages. 
According to him—and as the largest steel 
manufacturer in the world he ought to be 
the best authority—God Almighty has 
made Great Britain an easier place to 
manufacture steel in than Pennsyl 
vania, for there the coal, the iron 

i stone and the lime are close to- 
gether, whereas, while Pennsylvania has 
the coal, the ore has to be brought 
long distances—from Spain, Algiers or 
Michigan, and the lime must be trans- 
ported. It would certainly scem toa 
‘mere theorist” that if Eugland was the 
best place to make steel in, it would be a 
good deal cheaper for us to get our steel 
from England, and to carry one ton of 
steel across the ocean rather than trans- 
port three and a half tons of raw material 
for iong distances on land. But then, 
Mr. Carnegie pints out, we should 
lose the business which all this 
transportation gives to our railroads, 
and all the employment this furnishes to 
our labor. What lots of transportation 
we might get if we prohibited railroads al- 
together. It would only be a step further 
in protection. 


The war brought the nation one good 
thing—the taxing out of circulation of the 
notes issued by state banks, and the sub- 
stitution for these local issues of a cur- 
rency of uniform value throughout the 
United States. But the institution of the 
national banking system had nothing to 
do with this beneficial change. That was 
simply a sop to the banks—the bribing of 
these powerful corpvrations, by giving 
them special privileges at the expense of a 
people whose patriotism made them for 
the time careless of how they were taxed. 
While the ordinary citizen who bought a 
government bond, parted with his money 
in consideration of the interest be was 
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promised, the favored corporations who 
took advantage of the national bankiug 
law were given back in government notes, 
bearing their names, nine-tenths of the 
face value of their bonds—thus getting 
back nine-tenths of the money they were 
supposed to loan the government, while 
continuing to draw interest on the whole 
amount. 

This virtual subsidizing of the national 
banks has cost the people far more than 
the vast sums paid to the national banks 
as interest on money they never loaned. 
The influence of the national banks upon 
our fisca] legislation is largely accountable 
for a policy which -seems as if expressly 
designed to make the payment of the debt 
incurred during the war as costly as possi- 
ble to tax payers. And now that tke re- 
demption of the debt threatens the withb- 
drawal of the national bank circulation 
based upon the deposit of bonds, all sorts 
of plans are proposed to secure the con- 
tinvance of the special privileges of the 
banks. 


Se ERED Se ee e 


The proposition of Senator Farwell of 
Niinois to issue fifty-year two and a half 
per cent bonds for the use of the banks, on 
which they are to be allowed circulating 
notes to full par value, and to permit 
them to substitute for United States bonds, 
asa basis of circuiation, state, county or 
municipal bonds at seventy-five per cent 
of their par value, is the latest of these 
propositions to perpetuate the national 
banks, and brings into striking light the 
preposterous nature of the whole system. 


The issuing of a bond means, or ought 
to mean, the borrowing of money. Yet 
under Senator Farwell’s proposition the 
United States is to issue bonds bearing 
two anda half per cent interest, to hand 
back to the purchasers all the money they 
pay for the bonds, and then to go on for 
fifty years paying them inierest on money 
it has not borrowed and they have not 
loaned. And then to secure the per- 
petuity of this system of subidizing the 
banks at the expense of the people, Sen- 
ator Farwell proposes that the United 
States shall go into a similar one-sided 
banking business with these corporations 
on other securities than its own. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms the proposition 
is simply that when these favored banks 
lend a state, county or municipality $100 
at four, five or six per cent interest, the 
United States is to lend them $75 without 
interest. 

If it should do this for the banks, why 
should it not do this for merchants, and 
manufacturers, and miners, and farmers, 
tor the publishers of books and net sica- 
pers—and, in short, for everybody else? 
Banks are useful things, it is true. But 
farms, and factories, and ships, and dry 
goods stores, and carpenter shops, and boot 
black stands, and some newspapers, are also 
useful things. And if the national banks, 
who take good care to charge other people 
interest when they loan them money, are 
to be suffered to borrow money from the 
federal government without interest, why 
should not the United States go into this 
business of lending money free of interest 
to everybody? : 


Seuator Farwell’s preposterous proposi- 
tion is only carrying one step further the 
existing system of bank subsidies. It is 


but a natural result of the manner in 


which the people of the United Siates have 
for years permitted themselves to be taxed 
for the benetit of a few favored corpora- 
tions. There never was any good reason 
for the institution of the national banking 


system, and there is not to-day any good | 


reason for its continuance. Like all special 
privileges, it is but a taxing of the muny 
for the benefit of the few, and like all 
using of governmental power for private 
advantage, its results have been govern- 
mental extravagance and political demor- 
alization. The pretense that there is some 
mystery about currency and banking that 
common people cannot understand, is like 
the pretense that no one but the members 
of the protected rings and trusts are com- 
petent to say what tariff taxes shall be 
levied on the people. The pretense that 
the naiional banking system rendered 
necessary aid in putting down the rebeliion, 
and that it has given us a uniform cur- 
rency, is like the pretense that we 
owe our growth and prosperity to the 
tariff. The national bank notes are cur- 
rent over the United States and fulfill the 
functions of generaily acceptable money, 
not because they have the name of a bank 


printed on them, nor because bonds (or 


which the banks continue to draw interest} 
are deposited for their redemption; but be- 
cause they are issued by the general gov- 
ernment, bear its stamp, and rest upon its 
credit. They arein no wise better than 
the notes directly issued by the govern- 
ment, but derive their security and use- 
fulness-from the same source that gives 
the greenback its security and usefulness-— 
the fact that they are issued by the yovern- 
ment and are receivable for its dues. The 
only reason for continuing them is the en- 
richment of the few at the expense of the 
many. Every single dollar of the two 
hundred and seventy odd millions of 
national bank notes outstanding represents 
a dollar on which the people of the United 
States are taxed to pay interest, but which 
is loaned by a paternal government to the 
privileged banks without interest. 


There is no legitimate connection be- 


tween the functions of government and 
the business of banking. 

The proper business of banking is the 
receiving, the keeping anc the loaning out 
of money, and the facilitation of exchanges 
by the extension, interchange and can- 
cellation of private credits. With the 
issuance of money the proper business of 
banking has nothing whatever to do. 

It is one of the proper functions of the 
general government to issue money. But 
with the proper business of banking the 
government has rightly nothing what- 
ever to do. There is no more reason for 
national banks subsidized by the govern- 
ment by loans of its money without in- 
terest, than there is for national grocery 
stores or national restaurants, for which 
government should supply the capital 
while private individuals took the profits. 


Outside the bank of England there is 
not'a single one of the many bundred 
English banks and banking institutions 
that has anything whatever to do with the 
issuing of money, and even in the United 
States, where this monstrous system of 
national banks has been suffered to grow 
up, a great part of the banking business 
of the country is conducted by banks like 
the Bank of America, Weils, Fargo & Co., 
and Drexel, Morgan & Co., that have 
nothing to do with issuing money, and yet 
discharge a!l the preper functions of banks 
as satisfactorily as do the subsidized cor- 
porations. To withdraw the national bank 
currency and to substitute for it notes 
directly issued by the government would 
be annually to save to the people millions 
directly, and still more millions indirectly; 
but it would not in the least interfere with 
the proper business of banking. If any of 
the national banks chose to wind up when 
their one sided partnership were dissolved, 
private banks would quickly take their 
places, 


a 

The national banking system is but an 
outgrowth and a part of the protective 
system. It having been conceded that it 
was a legitimate part of the business of 
government to levy taxes for the ‘‘en- 
couragement” of capitalists who put their 
money into manufacturing enterprises, it 
was very natural that the capitalists who 
put their money into the business of bank- 
ing should demand and should receive 
their share of “encouragement.” Then 
the silver mine owners of the Pacific, 
who were able to buy.seats in the senate, 
wanted their share of encouragement also. 
And taking advantage, on the one side of 
the false ideas propagated by the pro- 
moters of the conspiracy to enrich the 
creditor class at the expense of the debtor 
class, by the forced contraction of the cur- 
rency; and on the other, of the crude no- 
tions of those who have wished to resist 
and reverse this process by a depreciation 
of tie currency, they have got the United 

States government into the business | of 
buying, coining and locking up $2,000,000 
of silver every month, for no other real 
purpose than the creation of an artificial 
demand for silver. 


Not merely has all this been aided by 
the governmental extrayagance fostered 
by the protective system, which has for its 
object the keeping up of taxation for the 


‘Sake of taxation; but the first and most 


important of all the false steps made in 
the administration of our national finances 
during the war grew out of the popular 
acceptance of the protective failacies. Our 
national currency was dishonored. at the 
outset, a tremendous speculation set up 
in its depreciation (for gold having a com- 
paratively uniform and stable value, what 


“was called speculation -in gold. was in 


reality speculation in the greater or less 
depreciation of the currency) and the bur- 
den of the war debt. was enormously en- 
banced by the law under which greenbacks 
were repudiated at the custom house, and 
the payment of duties required. The un- 
derlying motive in this provision was to 
keep up protective duties. : - 
Now that the subsidy system is being 
called in question, and a great national 
campaign is to turn upon the issue between 
the theory of protection and the theory of 
free trade, it will not be long: before the. 
currency question also comes up. - And the 
lines on which it ought to. be settled are 
the simple lines of free trade—the equality 
of all citizens and no special. privileges to 
any one. Let the buying of silver andthe 
hoarding of gold bestopped. Let the bonds 
be called in and paid as fast as they 
inature, either in government notes to be 
issued for that purpose or. in specie if it be 
preferred. Let the silver be sold for tele- 
phone wires, to which it is better adapted 
than any other metal. and would 
be far more useful than lying in 
vaults. Let a two and a half, or pos- 
sibly a two per. cent bond, be issued to 
whoever wants to pay for it at par, 
for which any one, whether he be a 
nationa} banker or not, can have issued 
to him government notes to its face value 
whenever he chooses to present it at the 
treasury—the interest of course to cease 
the moment the bond is thus redeemed. 
With, perhaps, some provision for meet- 
ing general charges in the rate of interest 
by the issuance of bonds at a slightly 
hivher or slightly lower rate of interest—a 
matter that could be far more safely left 
in the president’s hands than the enormous 
powers of deposit and purchase now con- 
fided to him—we should then. have a cur- 


| 
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rency that would automatically conform 
to the wants of the country, expanding 
when more currency was needed and con- 
tracting when it became superabundant. 
Our national finances ought to be con- 
ducted on the simple principle that would 
govern any business man—that of paying 
as little interest as possible and putting his 
capital to its most productive use. But as 
we have been, and are now going, it is 
conducted on principles the very opposite. 
The use of money is worth to the masses 
of the American people from six to twelve 
per cent—in fact, great numbers of them, 
in purchases on credit or on instalment, 
pay far higher rates. Yet by a system of 


‘taxation that takes from the ultimate tax 


payers at least five dollars for every dollar 
the government gets, we are wringing 
from them not only enough to maintain a 
most extravacant government, but to 
keep an enormous surplus idle. The 
feveral tax gutherers are virtually 
taking seed wheat from the farmer, tools. 
from the mechanic, machinery from the 
manufacturer—capital in some sort from. 
every producer, in order to hoard coined 
bullion in treasury vaults, to pay off bonds 
at a high premium before they are due, to 
deposit money with national banks with- 
vut any charge for the use of it. And 
while we are paying enormous sums in 
interest on the public debf we are virtu- 
ally lending hundreds of millions to these 
national banks without interest. 
- But at last, in the revolt against protec- 
tion, the struggle against thesystein which 
prostitutes the powers of government to 
enrich the few and impoverish the many, 
has begun. Thanks partly to the cour- 
age of a few of its leaders, and partly to 
the attacks of its opponents, the demo- 
cratic party is at last beginning to face in 
the direction of the principles of Jefferson. 


Talking to a group of our friends a little | 
while ago, when the expediency of running 
an independent ticket was being spoken 
of, Benjamin Urner of New Jersey, whose 
name is known to every old greenbacker 
in the country, said some very impressive 


things about the manner in which a re- 


form movement might be retarded by be- 
ing forced prematurely into party politics, 
instancing the greenback movement as an 
illustration with which he was thoroughly 
familiar. Just prior to the organization 
of the greenback party, Mr. Urner said, 
the masses of both the great parties were 
rapidly awakening to the injustice and 
waste of our financial policy; and the halls 
of congress rang with speeches from 
prominent and influential men among 
both republicans and democrats as earnest 
and radical as any subsequently delivered 
from the greenback stump. 

“But when,” said Mr. Urner, tg lot. of 
us enthusiasts, despite the advice of cooler 
heads, insisted upon organizing a third 
purty upon this issue, I can see very clearly 
that we reaily set back the movement we 
wanted to advance. The people. were 
ready to think about the question, but 
they were not yet ready to leave the old 
parties aud vote with reference to that. 
alone. We had no prospect of immediate 
success, and so only a few of those who 
“really believed with us were willing to 
‘stund up and be counted.” The conse- 
quence was that we polled a miserable 
vote; at the same time we made. it im- | 
possible for men to openly express green- 
back views and remain in their old 
parties. Men of position, ability and in- 
fluence, who up to that time had. been ad- 
voecating our principles, stopped and re- 
mained. silent, leaving a few of us to make 
an independent struggie, so hopeless as to 
make our cause insignificant and throw on 
itin popular view the onus of crankism. I 
‘point with pr ide,” said Mr. Urner, ‘to our 
greenback struggles; but to what purpose 
were they? A few local victories were 
won, always by alliances with our oppo- 
nents. We did what asmall political or- 
ganization, acting independently, could do 
to arouse attention. But we became more 
and more insignificant, until now even the 
name of the party we hoped SO much 
from is among the records of the past. 
It realiy hurt, not helped, the cause it was 
formed to serve—really deadened, by mak- 
ing it seem hopeless and ridiculous, the. 

agitation we-wanted to promote. But now 
that the greenback party has ceased to 
exist, the. idea is already beginamge 
to awaken among the old parties 
as the fear of odium is beginning 
to be lost.” 

Mr. Urner also went on to speak of the 
assertion sometimes made by those whose 
knowledge of the American political his- 
tory is very vague, that the anti- 
slavery men gradually won their way 
by an independent movement = inv 
politics. ‘The truth is,” he said, 
“that the real leaders of the anti- 
slavery struggle, such men as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Philips. and 
John G. Whittier, were — steadily 
opposd to politicul movements, and 
that the third party movements which 
attempted to bring the anti-slavery strug- 
gle into practical politics were engaged in 
by men indoctrinated with anti-slavery 
ideas, but impatient of what seemed to be 
their slow dissemination in. the public 
mind—men so rash as to wish to begin the 
battle azainst disciplined hosts when they | 
were but a bare handful of undisciplined 
enthusiasts. These third party movements 
really retarded instead of udvancing the 
sown of the anti-slavery movement, The 


| 
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which it could be s 
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republican party did not zrow out cf them, 
but out of the quiet permeation of anti- 
slavery sentiments through the elements 
of the old parties. And while they did 
something, perhaps, to edvance the dis- 
cussion in some ways, and by al- 
liances in some localities with the 
old parties, elected some members 
of congress, they at the same time, stirred 
up party raacor and awakened a bitter op- 
position which made it inevitable that the 
evil of slavery could: only be removed by 
violence and biocod.” And so, from what 
to hin: had oven costly experience, Mr 
Urner argued that it would be in the hich- 
est degree injudicious to attempt te 
organize a third party on the single tax 
principte so -long es the. majority of the 
people were not informed about it; as that 
would necessarily be to arouse prejue 
dices, which would be most dif 
cult. to overcome, and to give it 
an appearance.of ridiculons insignificance 
that would prevent men from seriously — 
considering it. The history of our country, 
he said, gives no instance of a third party 
beginning small and gradually growing to 
be the leading party of the nation. On 
the contrary, parties which show theme 
selves so small as to have no chance of 
success inevitably tend to become smaller, 
Tam inclined to think Mr. Urner right, 
and that both in the ways he: pointed out 
and in the fact that small and insignificant 
parties attract ill-balanced extremisis, the 
attempt to form an independent political 
party on the currency question bas ied toa 
widespread notion that any opposition 
to the existing financial” policy of 
the governmen: means a belief that 
wealth can be created and interest abol- 
ished by running enough printing presses 
on government notes. But the time is 
coming—and the changed attitude of the 
democratic party hastens it—when the 
whole question must. be fairly discussed. 
\ 


In the meanwhile evervthing goes to 
show that our principles, instead of being 
relegated to the background because there 
is to be no real attempt on the part of 
single tax men to go into independent 
politics this year, are really - come- 
ing into wider and more general 
discussion. Church Progress, a Catholic 
paper published ia St. Louis, is comical in 
its astonishment at this. “The calamitous 
defeat of the George party in New York. 
last fall” and the ‘disruption of the party 
itself,” all seemed, ft says, ‘‘to clinch the 
popular belief that the land heresy had 
been interred’ as a dead and  profit- 
less hobby.” But it complains that 

outpourings in the magazines and 
press “show that it has been dug ou6. 
aguin and replanted asa perennial Hower 
/of controversy.” And then the: Church 
‘Progress, not to omit doing its share, 
goes on to devote its longest. leader to tha 
subject. — , 


Our exchanges all indicate the same 
drift. The attention that the tariff con- 
troversy is beginning to call to matters of 
taxation is tending inevitably to show 
the absurdity and injustice of taxes 
upon the products of buman — taber, 
whether they are imported from other 
countries or produced here, and the dis 
pute as to whether protection does or 
| does. not increase the wages of labor is 
bringing men to see on what. wages really 
do depend—the terms on which labor, the 
active factor of production, cangain access 
to the passive factor of production, land. 
And not only in this. country, but in other 
parts of the world, the great cause is mov- 
ing on. Our struggle is confined to noone 
country, but is in reality a world wide 
fight in which whatever is done in one 
country reacts on the others. 

HENRY Canaan 


What Our Manufactarers. Need. 
From Congressman AMllis’s Speech, 

It is essential to the American manufacturer 
that he shall have a prosperous. market in 
which there is a constaat and active demand 
for his goods, aud that be have such market 
buth at hume and abroad, so that bis cus- 
tomers may be as muny as pr ssible, that they © 
be constautly increusing in pecuniary ability. 
so that they cao buy largely aod pay prompt- 
iy for all they buy. These things being true, 
and. his dependence being almost exclusively 
on the hume market, he should do everything 
in bis power. to- help his customers. grow in 
wealth. Who are bis customers! the farmers. 
How are they tu become: presperous and grow 
ib weaith? By seliing their products in the 
markets _ that. and offer 
for them the. “bisbest price. Where are 
those markets? fo fereiza countries But 
these markets are elosed to him urless con 
gress willet. him bring back the: goods he will 

iain in eachange.. LE to-day ‘the barners 
azatust importation were Dreken dower und 
our impurts should increase frum vo te three 
‘hundred millions, that im would cre- 
ate «demand. for thak ameunt of agricultural 
products te beexpurted tu pay for “them, and 
that would increuse the price uf farm products 
wll through the land. @ would distribute 
money among the ease miillons of peo- 


_ple, placing a. dol | 
d find thas 


a lore vilua- 
} the ten per 


demaud. ‘them 


t 
he hud.a market then 
bie to him than it wo 
ceat of tmpurtations K ud the prices 
of all farm products for waso low thas 
the farmers would haveao fing with whichyo 
buy. 

‘The ind of Labor in Demand on the Pa«~ 
cific Coast 
New York Sun. 

Southern California is now the iand of gold 
—for southern Californiaus - The richest zuld 
mines in the state ure the little six by ety ht 
cifices, with a desk, n safe, a map, and a man 
of persuasive eluquence at the desk, between . 
the tap abd the safe duur. Ip Lous Angeles 
county alone the real estate transfers have 
leaped frum 36,000,000 in ISSY to $44,000,000 in 
“ESs?. In the same county the increase in as« 
sessed vaiues of real estate for i8s7 over 1886 
Was 355,000,000, @ gain which happens to be 
exactly cyual tu tie total gold product of all 
Califurniu in either: of those three. golden 
years, 1 mes and 183i. . 
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A WAY OUT OF IT. 

Mr. Milis’s sreat speech on the tariff 
bill cannot but aect the course of action 
by many of us single tax mes. who are 
efill hesitating as what we should do in 
the coming campaign. Hf this is really 
tobe the kevnete and the campaign is 
dgought upon it there can be no question 
that we must support Myr. Cleveland. The 
@onspiraiors who Lave been nursing whe 
friea of a separate candidaie of our own for 
the sake of the money to be made in that 
wWay—tie aduilamites who have come into 
@ur ranks mereiv because if is a new polit- 
tical movement und regardless ef the prin- 
Giples which it cmbodies—the protection- 
teis who masjuerade as single tux men 
zeally that they muy trv to revivify issues 
which, in this city at least, they them- 
eelves have made ridiculous—the no- 
popery men wiio care anly to introduce 
their issue—none of these classes care at 
ali about either the ultimate of the 
«Single tax or the necessary preliminary of 
free trade. But there are probably others 
@muong us—I know that for one this has 
been my own feding—who do care very 
much about boik, but who have vet had 
but litde faith in the democratic party 
doing anytiing geod vy positive inten- 
dion. At the same time, men who think 
as Ido, must be unwilling to help wreck 
the organization whici: we have been guild- 
ing up by forcing it inte its first fight, out- 
Side of New York state, in a presidential 
year. Rather than de this we would pre- 
fer not to vote at all. But the radical de- 
elaration in fuver of free trade which has 

a@t last been made on the floor of cone ress, 
miter seem] Net only to relieve us from 
positien of neutrality, but to put plainly 
before us the aay of taking sides. Even 
the class for whom Mr. Pentecost.spetks 
woust feel theznscives bound to consider 
this side of the quesiien,eager as they 
may be te tid themselves of old pariv 
affiliation, an. eagerness that I fuily ehare 
with them, slthongch Iam not imbued 
With their anxiefly to stand up and be 
@gountea. A cad deni is said of the hich 


moral principle which dictates a conscience 


Wote in the full knowledge that it cannot 
possibly be successiul; but a still higher 


principle forbids us ta waste vur votes |! 


When they can be of service in really ad- 
Vancing our cause. 

‘Ifanv line of compromise can be found 
can vote to support free 
trade and yel demonstraie their protest 
egainst old pariv ersanizations it is worth 


frying, and one wav has occurred te me 
for such recenciiement cf sentiment and 


common sense. Instead of going through 
the farce of «i paper curapaign fer a presi- 
@ential candidate who would have no hope 
of receiving a vo even large enough to 


“De counted. we might select one candidate 
—@niy for presidenti: alelector in ¢ach state. 


One name will be « sv lo remember, and 
ean even be writen on republican ballots 
as well as democratic ones. The possible 
@efeat of a sinzie elector in anv college 
@annct affect the final result in any prob- 
circumstances, sO 


that men whe want to declare their faith 


4a the abstract principle of the single tax, 


and yet cave their practical aid to the im- 
mediate issue of free triade, through whici 
‘@lone we can reach Une single tax, can in 
‘this wav do boih with safety; ‘so it is pos- 
sible that cur own ful! streneth migcht 
thus appear, just as many voters at the 
election cast 4a vailer for Mr. George 
@s secretary cf state which tbev were 
wnwilling to throw awa 
‘the real contest for district attorney. 

_ But for us to name fall electoral tickets 
will be suicidal; and if we sclemniy choose 
@ Victim jor the suecrificial rite. who is 
‘supposed to be our candidate for the presi- 
dencv, willbe absurd. To talk of writ- 
ing ballots is uonsense. We do not vate 
for president; we vete for presidential 
electors. Xo one, net even a professional 
politician, cun reinemiver the yaines ot his 
@ectorai batlet well enough: jw write thea 
e@ut; and Uae: rave sonis Whe now imayine 
that they can du so will find themiseives 


hhopelessiy ai sea when they get to the | 


polls. Printed bulicts must be had, dis- 
@ributed in the rerular wav; and if a 
tmiracle should give us the necessary 


organization vetore next November, there | 


is MO Way 16 el lie necessary money. un- 
Jess we eae ~ ourselves by accepting it 
from the republicans, should tuey be 
foolish enough io grant the request which 
there is cood reason to believe hus aiready 


gole interest in our movement is that it 
may give them a living. This is the cor- 
rupt deal 10 wich innocent advocates of 
an indewendent tieket unwittingly lend 
themselves. 

Etis haraiv necessary to remind decent 
men of the immorality of sach a procead- 
Mg. Oreven 1 pointent thata campaign 


0 feed an insane desire for personal novo- 
- Biety in the uninds of men who, perhaps, eXx- : 


pectno pecuniary gain, is nota business to 
e@oncern mats ot us. We all havea tect 
® wait icr fuliconviction that free trac 

Bein substance: to be the issue of the came 


‘priga; bui tbs Gnee proven, we have no | 


Fight to stand «oot, and Mr. Miils’s speech 
ives stroujs hoje: that it will be proven. 
Buch 2 cosysremise as I have sugested 
mnay be 2 far concession to the personal 
preterences of asany of us; but, if the 
privilece of votine does carry with it any 
mora! responsibiliiy 10 vyete for our con- 


, Wictions, the uty may he a disagreeable 


@ne, butis nove the less binding upon us, 
throw the rea! weight of our votes in 


favor of the democratic candidaie, when 


the democratic purty is fighting the battle 
@f free trade. Epwarp Ls SuRrIver. 
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A Bright Outivek in Nashville. 


Naspvr.1e, Tesn.—Tivo years ago in this 
‘@ity the siigic wax doctrine was uuthourks of. 
‘KZ remember mentioninz it to one or our labor 
weformers, aud ihe answer I received was « 
Reugh accompanied with ridicule. But to-day 
ghore are many Who are advucating it buidly. 
‘Bbhe Knichis of Labur assemblies ure at work 
@iscussitg the question pruand con. Que of 
‘@@r most prominent lawyers of this city is 
meow out with us and I] believe ready to come 
before the pubiic as soou as an opportan- 
Sty presents iself. Rev. Dr. Kelly is also 
‘Ragldine pubiic meetings in tie opera huuse 
every Sunday afternvon, discussing the labor 
ageestion from a Christian standpoint to large 


< vw “ eat 
mees. Tale not ci being discouraged. | supported by direct taxation, not more than 


ce! gracd revolution is moviag forward with 
stible power. Those dissatisfied ele- 


teof ours will all play their part, and ; 


‘but could not tell w av. 


yon Myr. Post in 


THE S 


when the time comes for action and the mists 
have cleared away we will all march in the 
righy direction without the tap of 2 drum. 
Three years ago I was in favor of protection 
Now I am a free 
trader, as] believe it will assist us in setting 
Tree land. 

Please ask a!l readers of THE Stanpanp in 
Nashville, Tenn, to send their addresses to 
me, that wemay come together and have an 
understanding and forma plan for advocat- 
ing the priuciple and bringing it before the 
people. PH. rei 

; 285 N. High street. 


PUTTING NIAGARA IN HARNESS. 


Nearly 130,000 Herse Pewer to Be Urile 
ized—An lamense Preait from the Rise of 
Land Values Alene. 

The Niagara river hydraulic tunnel), power, 
and sewer company propose to commence in 
July the construction of a gigantic work, 
which will enable them to utilize a portion of 
the power of the great falls, greater, it is 
said, than all the cther water power of the 
country vombined. 

The compans's proposed methods are cer- 
tainly ingenious) At a point severa! miies 
above the falls they will construct a tunnel, 
100 feet under ground, and about 400 feet dis- 
taut fron the river, which will be carried to 
a point below the falls, when it wiil discharge 
into the maia stream. Intu this tunnel wells 
will be sunk from the surface atintervals, into 
which water will be led from the river by 
means of gonduits. Turbines in the wells 
will utilize the bead of water thus obtained. 
As the wells will be kept constantly full, the 
power will te absoluteiy uniforin, while the 
depth of the tunnei will prevent any trouble 
fromice. Itis estimated that the force thus 
secured will amount to 119,000 horse po-ver, 
whieh, of course, can be doubled, trebled or 
quadrupled at will by runniaz additional tun- 
nels. 

The company has acquired possession of the 
laud along the line of the proposed tunnel, 
which it will rent for mill sit tes. It alse owns 
the water frontuze, which will be specially 
valuable, as the mills will be located so far 


i apove the falls that vessels of any draft can 


oume to the wharves, thus securing cheap 
water freicghts from the inills te tide water. 

vis said that 2o8 mills can be supplied with 
power, and in addition it is suid that the city 
of Buifalo has effered #100,000 a year for 
power sufficient to maintain its electric 
lights. 

“The estimated cost of the tunne!, wells and 
conduits is $.000,.000. Tie inercase in land 
vaiues arising fromthe concentration wituin 
a.simall space of somany manufacturing es- 
tablishments, will be very large. However 
great it may be, it will all be taken by the 
company. 


Frauk Herd Out for Free Trade and Direct 
Taxation. 

Nr. C. J. Buell, president of the Minneap- 
olis anti-poverty society, writes: Ata recent 
meeting of the political science club at the 
State university, J.C. Haynes, president of 
the American district telegraph company, 
read & paper on trusts, which brought out 4 
jively discussion. It was made clear to ull 
that combinations, pools, monopolies and 
trusts can be traced to one or several of the 
following causes: Tariff taxes, internal 
revenue taxes, pateut laws, private owner- 
ship of public franchises and private owner- 
ship of ground rent. 

The free trade club here has bad public 
meetings addressed by Hon. Gordon E, Cole 
of this state, Hon. Frank Hurd and Rev. F. 
B. Nash of Fargo. Both Hurdand Nash de- 
elared in faver of absolute free trade and 
divect taxation, aml brought down tremen- 
dous applause. 

Hardly a day passes without my hearing re- 
publicans declaring that if things continue as 
at present they wili vote for Cleveland. 


Hammering Away ia Indianapeiia. 
INWIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Our anti-peverts so- 
ciety is hammering away at bigotry, intoler- 
aunece and indifference and I think we are 


doing great good, We area eritty band and | 


propose to hang on antil we accomplish our 
purpose. 

Howrrd Eriggs of Green Castie was with 

35 the otaer night and will come again before 
long and deliver an address. He is doing 
good work by both voice and pen. 

“Mrs. Marvy A. Parker wiil address the 
soviets shortly. She isa flueut spenker and 
well posted on the iudustriai snd economic 
questions, I wish aii Tak Stanparp readers 
in Indiana who contempiate going to the 
Chieagu conference would drop me 2 card, as 


Tam a member of the co:nmittee of arrange: | 


ineats and wiil find sach isiormation useful 
L. P. Crest 


Coane —e 


Thirieeu Single Tax Men ia Congrese. 
Waterbury American 


‘There is quite « colony of Henry Georze 


; 1iaen to Washington, aud several of therm 
been mace to tiem: by Hessians, whose | 


ara able, fearless and enterpris ins. They 
bave an organization and in a quiet way 
are pushiug their propaganda in quarters 
where it is 
tae most good. The movemeut has hcen 
well managed, the more starthag aad redical 
phases of it being kept in the background, 
and an endeavor made to give it a thoroughly 
scientific and philanthropic east. This. itwas 

shrewdly seen, was sbsslately necessary in 
Wasnington, whose people are more out of 
sympathy with aay movement of this kind 
than the inhabitants of any other section or 
city of the country. The average Waching- 
tonian, baving bad no political ‘functions ta 


; discharge for many years, has lost all inter- 
| ust in polities, and thioks of the later question 


and the great brood of kindred subjects 
which gre ‘part of the daily tife almost of tne 
people of other cities as things which can 
uifezt him ouly iu the amallest degree, ahd in 
whieh it wouid be 4 waste of time and euergy 
to try to get up any interest. So it will te 
understoud that thuse who undertook to get 
up 2 Henry George society in Washineton had 
a difficuit task before them. Yet they elaim 
te have succeeded very well so far, and une 
f the leadiag spirits talked very enthusiasti- 
eally of their acevements and hopes for the 


i future. 


“Why.” be said, “you would hardly believe 
it, but I have found no less than thirteen 
members of congress who aze practically 
Henry George men. Some of them do hot 
acknowledge it; in fact, they would nu doubt 

deny it if publicly charged with hoiding to 


i George's theories; but in private life they 


readily acknowledge that they think his ecn- 
clusions on the land question are correct. 

There isa very strong George man in the 
house, and we hope to vet, him to sturtie the 


‘coustry with a “boid sing!e tax speecn before 


the cluse of tie session.” 
This prouounced George man is said to be 


(| Tillman of South Caroiina. Most of the other 
| George men are also suid to de democruts. 


The single tax propagandists are very aox- 
ious Lo gain a strong foothold in Washirgton, 
for they feel that whatever they do here will 
count for much more in the country at large 
than if done elsewhere. 


The Tati ef che Cat. 
From Congressman Mills’s Speech. 
If we had no taritl, if all the custom houses 
were torn down uud the government was 


ten percent of all the manufactured prod- 
ucts consumed by al! the a de would be im- 
‘ported into the country. 


believed their efforta will do j 


set | WILL L AUSTRALIA Bt BE : FIRST TIN THE RACE. 


ae 


Aesectations in Many Places Spreading the 
Stngle Tax Idea. 


A Sarge pubiic meeting was held recently in 
Sydney, Australin, for the formation of a 
land nationalization ‘leacue. Kev. H. L, 
Jackson, a church of England clergyman, 
presided and W. H. Traiil, editor of the Syd- 
ney Sfar, and FE. Wy Foxall, . most active 
worker in the cause, spcke at length. The 
title given to the new organization was ‘The 
land nationalization league of New South 
Wales,” with the motto, “The land for the 
people,” anda manifesto setting forth ccn- 
cisely and clearly the objects cf the league, 
wus adopted. . 

My. Foxall has just taken a trip, covering 
1,600 miles and delivering seven lectures ea 


route. 

John Farreli of the © 
writes: ‘“We get on splendidly out here. <All 
tue Australian colcnies are taking fire. Our 
chief ditficulty is the compensation question. 
Hundreds of half informed men try to bring 
out patent arrangements of their own for 
mecting the difficulty, iustead of accepting 
the just and only solution—no compensation. 
But one by one these are being converted, 
aud the real truth is taking rout. We intend 
to enlarge the Enterprise and run it as closely 
as possible on the lines of THE STANDAND, 
which Bas already, ia my opinion, done more 
tor the world than any other paper yet pub- 
Mished.” 

Mr. Farrell is an out and out single tax man, 
anid has been duiag goed work in combating 
the protection idea in the cclenies, as well as 
f -hting bravely for the land tax. 

- 10% J. Hebblewnite ef Goulburn, New 

-o..th Wales, says: 

“Relatively to population, I believe the 

enil-poverty crusade is making far move 
rapid and substantial progress in New South 
Waies than in Amcrien. The principles enun- 
clated in “Progress and Poverty” are per- 
meating the country, and we are beginning 
to entertuin the hope of being abie to defi- 
nitely introduce land nationalization into 
pohtics within one or two vers at the fur- 
thest. In ioulburn, for instance, with a total 
popwation of %,000 and 2,200 voters, we 
estabiished a leayne at the ciuse of Decemt ser 
last year with seventy-five members. We 
possess to-day a numerical strenzth of one 
hundred and ttrenty, and the iniluence of 
our meetings has led to a widespread dis- 
cussion, not merely in the city but in the 
sinaller outiving townships. Among our 
members we count five out of the nine ‘alder- 
men comprising the borough council, includ- 
ing the present mayor ‘und AR OX-niayor. 
From ten to cighteen (lL am not quite sure 
what the true number is) other leagues, all on 
the same basis, bare been established elsi- 
where; and « iarge public meeting is an- 
nounced to take piace in Canital City on 
the 3th instant. As the electoral vote for 
tae entire colony contains some 24)),U0U Voters, 
a very few years indeed of wur present rate 
of progress should see the single tax princi- 
ple fuiriv launched on the way toward super- 
seding the present unjust system. 

“Generally speaking, the press is ignorant. 
or indifferent, rather than openly or design- 
ed!y antagonisuc to the movement. Here 
aud there a labored endeavor is made at in- 
tervals to cast discredit upon it, but in a gep- 
era) sense silence characterizes the more in- 
fluential press. Nevertheless, the vitality of 
the crusade is well indicated by the fact that: 
over a dozen newspapers, chiefly provincial, 
have within the last eight or ten months an- 
nounced themselves as convinced of the 
equity of levying taxation on Jand values 
only. 

The railways being state property we have 
additionai arguments here in support of our 
eontentions. It is .impessible to avoid as- 
senting to the position that if the public reve- 
nues are expended io the construction of a 
railway, private estates values along its route 
will be doubled or perhaps trebled. The peopie 
whose money has built’ the railway and gives 
the additional value to land, have an indis- 
putuble claim to the Values created by such 
expenditure. 

“Probably the triumph of ‘anti poverty? 
will be earliest realized here. Our system of 
voting, the small number of electors to he 
educated ip the matter, the growing objec- 
tions against further alienation of public 
lands and tbe wonderfui progress made in 
hat? a huodred different centers during the 
past few months, ure So many things in our 
favor. That our victory will have a tre 
mendous influence upon American thought is 
evident. Should the pride of being the tirst 
to burst the cerements of ojd tyrannical cus- 
tom rest with us, however, the real honor 
will ie with the splendid army of self-devoted 
tnen and women in the United States who 


Withzow Knterprise 


. have made it possible for-us to see light amid 


7 
| 
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the darkness. Believe me, earnest eves are 
looking upon your hereulean labors, und the 
names of menin the lead of your movement 
are growing familiar in the ears of thousands 
who never heard of Cleveland or Blaine, or 
if they did. were not auite sure whether they 
Were meu of mountains” 


@ae Man Stirring Up a Whole Ceuntry. 
Larnep, Kan., ApriiG—I have now deliv- 


; ered jectures in five different sehoo! houses 


in Pawnee econnty, and in several of them 
more than once. The interest awakened by 
these eiforts has become so gencral thatI am 
ubable to respond to all the calls made for 
informaiivn. LT bave now given, without any 
income, atbont all mv time aad energies to 
; thie work aince February 8th. The destite- 
tion oF our ishoring people, especiaiiv the 
farmners in this county, is such that they are 
unable to supply themselves even with the 
needed reeding mattes. 
Y. M. GOONNER, 


2 ne —— 


Deatrerving the Value ef Our Experts. 
From Congressinan M!'ls’s Speern. 


The greatess evil that is inflicted by it is in 
the destruction of the values of our exports. 
Remeinber that. the great hody of our ex- 
ports are agricultural roeduets. It has been 
so through our whole listery. Dron: seventy- 
five w ever eighty per eent of the EXDOYLS of 
this country yeur by year are agricultural 
produets. Cotten is first, then breadstaffs, 
pork, nef, butter, cheese, lard. These are 
the things that keen up cur freien trade, 
and when you put on or ‘keep on such «nties 
as Wwe have pow—war duties which were re 
sarded as s enormous even iu the very 
riidst of Lostilities that they were declared 
to be temporary—whe: yeu put on or retain 
those duties, iuey limit and probibit importa 
tion, und that limits or prohivits eXportation. 
It takes two to muke a trade. 


A Uaffale Paper Begine to Think. 
Buffaio Heraid. 


Here is ancther side of the Henry George 
argument: A railroad man ia speaking of 
the suourban trains says thet his own road, 
the Buffalo, Rochester. and: Pittsburg, is in 
good shape to run such trains to Orcburd 
park or evea Springville, but be knows that 
therc would be no use in it. Just us soon as 
the resideuts of towns on the route should 
hear of such wa rumor, instead of bestirring 
themselves to invite Buffalo people tu build 
homes with them, they would lay out a few 
hundred new lots ard doubie the price of 
every inch of real estate in reach of the 
trains That wouid kill the whole thing and 
the trains would get no Rew encourayement 
from village growth 
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True enough, the opening up of the » 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM IN AGRICULTURE. 


The vod Time Cemivg When Land Shall 
Be Worth at Leust $50 Per Acre, and 
the Izgporanr, Degraded and Impecunious 
Cannet Get It. 

David A. Wells in Povular Science Monthiv fer Mar. 
That the only possible future for: agrieult- 

ure, baeeaae for the sake of producing the 
great staples of food, isto be found-in large 
aie panes ed with ampie capital, especially 
in the form of machinery, aud with labor or- 
ganized somewhat after ‘the factory system, 
is coming to be the opinion of many or the 
hest authorities, both in the United States and 
Europe. And as a further part of such a sys- 
tem, it is elairned that the farm must be de- 
vated tu a specialty, or a few speciuliies, on 
the ground that it would be almost as fatal 
to suceess to admit mixed farming as it 
would be to attemps the production of sev- 
eral kinds of manufactures under ore roof 
and estabiishment. 

Machinery is already largely employed in 
connection with the drying und canning of 
truit and vegetables, and in the manufacture 
oi wine. In the sowing, harvesting, trans- 
porting, and milling of wheat, the utilization 
has reached a point where further improve- 
ment would scem to be almost impossible. In 
the business of slaughteriag cattle and hogs, 
and rendering their resulting products avail- 
able for food and other useful purposes, the 
various processes, involving large expenditure 
and great diversity of labor, especially in 
“euring,” succecd euch other with startling 
rapidity, and are, or can be, ail carried on 
under one roof, and on such a scale of mag- 
nitude end with sucha degree of economy, 
that it is said that, ig the entire profits of the 
preatsluughtering establishments were lim- 
ited to the gross receipts from the sale 
of the beef tongues im the one case 
and the pigs? feet in the other, the 
returns ob the capital invested and the 
business transacted would be eminently satis- 
factory.. It is nut, however, so well know 
that the business of fattening cattle by the 
so-called “factory system,” on @ most ex- 
tensive seale has also been successfully 
introduced in the nortawestern and trans- 
Mississippi stutes and territories, aud that 
great frins buve at present thousands of cat- 
tle gathered under one roof aud undergoing 
the operation of fattening by the most con- 
tinuous, eiTective and eccovomic processes. 
The results show that one laborer can take 
care of 20 steers undercoing the process of 
grain feeding for the shambles, in a system- 
atic, thorough manner, with the expenditure 
of muea less time and labor per day than the 
ordinary farmer spends in tending 'fteen or 


twenty head of fattening steers under the | 


disadvantages existiug upun ordinary farms. 
In these mammoth estublishments a steam 
engise moves the hay from one large barn to 
another, as needed, Dv means of un endless 
belt, and supplies it to a powerfui machine, 
where it is cut into lengths suitable for feed. 


ing, and afterward carries the cut bay by ; 


other belts to the mixing room, where. by 
meaus of another machine, it Is mixed. with 
eorn neal, the corn having been previously 
shelled and then ground Gu the premises by 
power from the same engine. Again, the 
mixed feed is carried nutomatioaliy to the 
feed boxes in the stalls. The sume envzine 
pemps the water lor drinking, whici: runs iu 
along shallow. trough within reach of the 
steers; und even the stalls are cleaned by 
water discharged through a house, the supply 
being raised by the engine and stored for use. 
The steers are not removed from the stalls in 
which they are placed from the time the fat- 
tening process is begun until they are ready 
for transportation to the big establishments 
above mentioned for sy stemuatie slaughtering. 
The advantages of such estabiishments are 
not, Moreover, confined to labur saving ex- 
pedicnts merely. The uniformity of temper- 
uture secured through all kinds of aera is 
ae to anotakie saving.of feed; for 
vere fluctuations of remperature ure ex- 
eeenie and rapid, and not guarded against, “a 
eat deal of the grain which tbe faviiee 
eeds is ‘blown away? after baving been con- 
sumed by his stock,” in form of vital heat, 
strength ‘and growth which are the products of 
the conversion of the grain by digestion. . . 
Another saving is in building materials; the 
larger the structure in which the machinery, 
the hay and grain and the animals are kept, 
the less the proportionate quantity of fumber 


needed; and then again in such an estabiish- | 


ment, temperature and ventilation, which in 
ordinary farming: are matters ‘that receive 
little attention. are economicaliy and eifuc- 
tively regulated, 

An American practical farmer, the owner 
and manuceref seven tuousacd arres (Mr. H. 
H-—— of Nebraska}, to whom the writer is 
indebted for mauy items of iufor Mation, Com- 


municates the flowing additional review of | 


this subject fromm the Atmerican (western) 
staud point: CThe uverage western farm is 
nuw reeklessivy managed, bet’ enpital will 
come in greater volume and set up processes 
which will Gisplace these rasterul methods. 
The revolution is certuip, even W the exaust 
steps can not now be previseiy indie pee 
present the hay, and much of the ¢ ain, aud 
nearly allof the toois ined Raplen: nts, are 
unsheltered: and mere than fifty per cent 
of the hay is ruined for a like reason, while 
the animals themselves 7 do not mean now 
on the wild steck ranges, but even on the 
traus-Missouri farms) have no roo! over their 
heads, except the cunopy of heaven, with the 
mereury goiog occasionally twenty and even 
thirty degrees helaw zero. These wasteful 
methods in farming are ia pert promoted by 
the United States homestead law. aud the o2- 
cupation of the nitherco inexhaustible expanse 
of ‘cheap lauds When the ignorant, degrad- 
ed, nud impecunicus ern no lonser acquire a 
bundred and sixty acres Upon which to employ 
their barbarous methods, and when the land 
already taken up shail have risen from the 
low prices af which it new stands te fifty 
dollars or nore per acre, & new dispeusartion 
will arrive. Neither the cattle, nor tne food 
whicn the cattle consume, will then be raised 
by apy such methods as Bon prevail: neither 
will they be exposed to the elemenisin winter. 
virgin 
tlelds in cAustralia, South America, Africa, 
and eisewhere, may retard this 
value of the fand in the westeru parc of onc 
continent, and thus to a eertain extent delay 
the passing of the laud exclusively into tie 
bands of Jarger  canpituists and — better 
maungers; but ib must be considered that not 
all climates are suitable for energetic, capable 
farming populations, and likewise that the 
bess furngre plants are restricted to temperate 
latitudes.” 


ee. 


Natienal Rain trom Exportation ef Clam 
shel{s. 

The feer of national ruin from the exporta- 
tion of specie dates a iong way back in the 
history of this country.’ Wampum, or sez- 
Wabi, 2s it was.called, was the medium of ex- 
change with whites as well aus Indians in the 
infancy of aur colonies: Seawant was manu- 
faetured from the inside of the shell of the 
hard sheil clam or quehaug. The Icdians 
broke off about half an inch of the purple 
color and converted it inte beads, which they 
strung on the sinews of animals. The Indians 
of the interior bought commodities from the 
Dutch and Engiish with scawatt, aad tie 


ed 


' Duteh and English used it to buy other com- 


modities from the Indians of the seaboard, 
who in turn boneht from Indians living fur- 
ther inland. Thus a brisk trade was kept up 
both between the whites and the Indians and 
between different tribes of Indians. But it 
seems that sume one discovered the idea of 
debasing this coin, though how seawant could 
be debased is as incomprehepsibie to us as 
was the value the whites put upon gold to the 
Indians. So it was, however; and, according 
to the historical notes of Gabriel Furman the 
prosperity of the country demanded govern- 
mentzi interference: 

Tn 1641 an ordinance in council in the city 


of New Amsterdam (now New York) was cn- 


sit j 


I omnent ane sent them away. 


risé in the ! 


“what be seis 
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acted, which recited that a vast deal of bad 
seawant or wampum—nasty rough things ia- 
ported from other places—was in circulation, 
while the good splendid seawant, usually 
called Manhattan scawant, was out of sight 
or exported, whieh must cause the ruin of 
the country. Therefore, in order to remedy 
the evil, the ordinance provides that all 
coarse seawant, well stringed, should pass 
at-six for one stuyver only, 
ished at four for a stuvver; and whoever 
oifered cr received the same at a different 


; 
i 


"ine the well pol- | 


price should forfeit the same, and also ten j 


guilders to the poor. 
expression of au apprehension of evil to the 


country from the exportation of specie that 
we have met with in our history; but like 
most other matters of the kind, it seems to 
have regulated itself, and the country wert 
on prospering from the little city of about 
two hundred and fifty inhabitants, as New 
York then was, to the great commercia] mart, 
with a population of near four hundred 
thousaud, as it is ut present. 


THE PINKERTON TROOPS. 


A Well Equippeca Little Army Always 
Ready fer Private Hire. 
New York Sun. 
Labor troubles in different parts of the 


country during the ten or @ dozen years past. 


have been instrumental in bringmg about 
public demoustration of an interesting fact, 
viz, that there isin America 2 private busi- 
ness concern capable of suddenly bringing 
into action anywhere in the land, at the 
bidding of individuals or corporations rich 
enough to pay for their services, large budies 
of men armed, equipped and drilled for 
effective military service. Thus far nothing 
has oceurred that has seemed to re- 
quire the development of such a force 
in greater numbers, at any one point, 
than 500 men, but the system by which 


This is the first public’ 


they are put into the ficld is perfected | 


to such au extent that there is hardly a ques 
tion of the ability to muster 5,000 with ai- 
most equal promptitude. The concern con- 
trolling this military service is Pinkerton’s 
national detective agency, the headquarters 
of which are in Chicucy, with branches in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Paul 
and Denver. While there is a nominal divid- 
ing line between the detective service and 
the fivld of duty of the ‘‘preventive patrol,” 
or military br anch, in point of fact they worl: 
together, and are so far interchangeable that 
the latter is officered from the former, when 
called iuto requisition, and that men demen- 
strating peculiar talent therefor may be pro- 
moted from the patrol, which isan emergency 
employment, to the permanency of the regu- 
lar detective force. Asto the system of or- 
ganization and direction of the Pinkerton 
army, Mr. H. G. Julian, who is one of Mr. 
Robert Pinkertor’s principal aids in this city, 
says: 

“Telling you how we can-vhere bring into. 
almost immediate service a body of say 150 
men, or more if reanired, will give you “suili- 
ciently comprehensive idea of our arrange- 
tnents in the five other cities in which our 
branches are now escablished, the systern in 
wl) being about the same. In the first place, 
we have us our regular detective force a body 
of thoroughly trained men, many of them 
brought up from vouth in tbis employment, 
men Whom we kKuow to be ecoul, resolute, 
courageous, faithful and resourceful. Frem 
these, when the occasion arises, we officer 
our companies of men enlisted for special 
duty. But we have also among these men a 
good many who ure empioyed by us pretty 
much all the time, at least during the spring, 
summer and autum, and wha, consequently, 
are well trained and known to us asin every 
way perfectly trustworthy. For instance, we 
supply by contractevery sammer from twenty- 
five to thirty men for the pretection of 
of the public and the preservation of order at 
(sien isiand, and as many more at Manhattan 
beach; ror the spring, 
seasons we supply SIXty or seventy men io 
the Coney island jockey club and skput a like 
number to the Brooklyn jockey club, and then 
we have smaller detachments on special ser- 
viees, such as the guarding of Vanderhiit’s 
tomb, ortemporary pretection of stores of 
heavy importers of silks when they have un- 
usually large stocks of valuable “goods on 
hand. Taken all in: ail, there are prudably 200 
nen thus employed bw ‘as—in Work &part from 
the detective service—pretty much all the 
year, and of these we can command the ser- 


“STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE wino, 


Between 1831 and 1880 over 9,000,000 people 
left Eurepe for America. Well. what of itr. 
There is room euongh for $9,600,000 more: pro- 
viding there is free aecess tO natu - oppor- 
tunities. —[Detroit Advance. : 


Waiether Henry George is right or wrong © 
in all his theories, oue thing is certain: The | 
relieving of labor of all. the burdenof tax. 
ation vv -owld be beneficial to the mass of the: 
working people. —[Clinton, Iowa, ‘Labor Re- 
view. 


The fact is that tne “pauper. labor™ of Eu- 
rope is coming here te compete with the 
‘pauper labor? in America, and at the preseat. 
rate of immigration the “pauper labor” of 
Europe will svon be mostly transferred to 
this country.—[Telegran. 


During a recent eviction at Neweastle West, - 


jiu Ireland, one of thé policemen on duty de- 
liberateiy threw down his rifle, stating that. 
he would not be a2 party to this hellish ° work, 
and that be would not help to exterminate 
and pauperize his owe countrymen. 

P, J. Meciulve, grand secretary of the 
brotherhood ef carperters, declared to a 
large mass meeting of fellow craftanven. 14 in, 
‘Chicago, Apri! 19, that the tarii€ did not pro- 
tect the w urkmgman. ‘It was organization, 
he said, that helped them. keep up their 
wapes. 

Suppose tne picness ‘men of Houston by 
their euterprise should extend the trade of 
the city and starz a boom. ip business, would 
not rents udvance and would not the mere 
chants bave to poy to landlords in the form. 
of additional rents a large portion of the: 
otic resulting from such ‘boom?—[Houston; fli 
Tex, Tandor Echo. eas 

It is not the tariff tax alone we ought to 
abolish. 
samme; they all bear the stamp of theft, they. 
are all hatebed from the egg ‘of deceit in the | 
secret cioset of the. few,.canspirioa 
the masses, who. thereby unkuow. 

made to pay taxes they otherwise neve 
vould consent to.—j Houston, | Texas, Labor 
Echo. ie 

Tre workman does not believe in the tax- = 
ntion of anything that is the product of 
labor, us much taxation is always shifted in 
the final payment on ‘the’ working classes— - 
the consumers. Exprrieuce bas proven that 
taxation of personal property is a failure und. 
the laws passed governing such tuxation are 
one and all failures, | dead lelters. Gr and. 
Rupids Workman. ~ 


Our wealth and prosperity” are not af- 
tributed to cir stores of iron and coal, our 
fertile tields and navigable rivers—the. 
original bounties of nature made doubly. fru 
iul “by our own energy —but we are told that. 
a species of taxation which was the bane of | 
Eurepe for centuries, which blocks the wheels 


of trade and which in its present shape we 


forced upon us by the necessities of the civ 
sar, is the source uf our présent greatness. — 
(Philadelphia Cail. , 


We believe thai it is the duty of. those who 
hold that the anthracite coa! fle!ds should be. 
for the benefit. of the whole people, to agitat 
this part of the question until a public: senti- | 
ment is created in its favor. Along with tha 
agitation, we belleve, should be considered : 

w means of bringing the result about, the. 
question of taxing the value ef the land 
(which inclides. the substances in or under. the 
round), for, in our opinion, that is the only 
Way tu make the reform permaoent.—{Co 
moner and Giassworker. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie bas rented Cluny: 
castle, Iverness-shire, Scotland. The tendency 
on the part of our rich citizeas to rent castles 
and palaces in Europe suggests the idea that _ 


we should have more castles and pulaces on | 
this side of the water. Why should our 


i nabebs be compelled te go to Europe for 
feudal and baronial luxuries? Is it because 


summer and fail racing {| 


vices of ut least 150 ata verv. few hours’ } 


notice, even out of their ordinary seasons cf 
employment, since we Keepall their addresses 
and they understand that they are lable to 
be ealled upen for duty at any moment. 


Those men will serve as the nucleus of as j_ 


large uw turce as may be demanded. Then 
we have on record a iist of several 
hundred picked men frum amoung tne thun- 
sands Whe have appiled tons for emplorment, 
all or whom bave come to us well. recorn- 
mended, aad whose cMaracter, record and as- 
sociations we have had thoroughly inyesti- 
cated by our own detectives. They also are 
supposed tube ready to serve upon call at 
any moment, and, ia point OF fact, al. lewst 
three or four hundred ef them would respond 
immediutely. In sunmer we, of vourse, could - 
not spare so many of our regular fnep for an 
extraordinary service, but we world sul 
haye enough to serve as a nucleus, especially: 
since we are so careful in our selection of the: 
hsted voluntecrs, among whom we aiways, 
by theo way, wive ‘she preference. to- men’ W bo 
have honorabie disc? arges from the army, 
equal qualification othery ise. being -uuder- 
stood, : ae ‘ : 
“lL cannot say how many n men we could fre 
nish upon otcasion, Since the amit of cur 
capacity has never been tested. When the 
recent strike out at Chieneo: threa tened the. 
property of the Ponusyivania rahroad cout 
pany there we were snddeuly called uve to. 
furnish Li0 men ia 2ddition to. the: 
already 
strike. 
armed, 


seut out on account of the C. B. & Q. 
and eanipped the required com 
Couid we ha 
sent raoret Ob, yer, hut these were: enough; 
ali that were wauted. 
Sent were our own regulars, thoroug 
familiar with their duties “under Our ‘St 
and capable of quickly instructing and © 
ine. the others. 
“The ta: ‘ese n 
have ever bad to furnish fur emerge 
Vive at any one point was 500. This v 
the ceension of the stoelz yards strike in Cni- 
care in GSS. In 188%, from January untii 
March, we had to kcep 300 men on duty at 
the cual yurds of Hubchken and Ber cen Poibt. 
It costs something to empoy a lurze force ot 
Pinkerton men, the charge for them being & 
a day each in uddition to food and quarters. 


we do not sufficiently eneourage castle buitd- 
ing through protection that “the Wi inanses, 
Vv anderbilts and Carnegies are furced to go 
abroad when they wish to enact baronial and 
ducal rules/—j{New York Wortd. 


This is the way that the single tax soul 
affect the farmer. Under our present system, 
if two men own a half section of land upep 
which the tax is $75, aud one quarter ts im- 
pr oved and the other is net, be who has im- 
proves bis quarter pays about 260 of the 3% 
and the man whe has made no improvemen 
pays uboul $15. Under the single tax system 
each would pay €37.50, because unde 
that system the improvements. are not 
taxed. Will scmebody who fears that. the 
single tax on land. vatues . will: bankrupt the 
farmer please explain bow it could.—Cereseo 
Neb., Tines. 


The land sharks of the west and. Salis: are 


offering ali sorts of highly colored induce 


1€Dis to. come..west: where: land is cheap. 
Texas is crowded with men and families wh 
cannot raise the means to leave.. Only thin 


oor FUu.000 tenant furmers i in a state w here la 


Sheves have 40,000 acres of inpd in one field! 
Only think of paying 50 to 150 per cent profi 


‘on what you buy. and wea ring your tinzre 


nalis off to pay rent and interest. on th 
mortgage! Only think of men and. fami 
merine ayyay from Obie and other states 


‘where not half of the tand is used, decau 


they can’t cet at it—in truth. because their 
parts prejudice will net permit them to think 
aud- vote in their own interest. Only: ‘vhink — 
[Toledo Indust rial News. 7 
Each farmer, on. au average, produces. 
enough to support tive families, out of which 
he reevives a bare living for bisown. What. 
becoroes Of the other four-fifths? Tt coes to 
make millionaires in Europe and in the ea 


ern cities. It is taken from.the farmer in ex- 


cessive freizhts on all he sellser buys; in hie] 


taxes for useless 2nd too highly piri officials 


“indouble cost or 


we. had |} protect we ealthv ta} anufacturing corporation 
mf ind mine owners frum foreign competitions i it 


In just two days we had or eaminedd, yes 


One-half of those we]. 


miunber the F Pinkerior 1 avencies, . 


Yace s 


The pay cf areguiar detective is $s aday.- | 


“The armament of cur men cousists of. We 
chester repeating rifles and navy SONU GE 
cud we employ no men who are not skilledun 
the use of these weapons. A very large s SUD 
ply os rites, enouga for three vr four huu- 
dred men any way, is kept in the Chicago 
headquarters, and at least that many meu 
could be mustered there in a few hours ab. 
any time under Cuptain Patrick Folev’s co 
mand. The advantage is possessed there of : 
nucleus of 150 trained mien who are con- 
Stantly employed as watchmen guarding 
private property. When we put any cou- 
sjderabie furce in the eld it is Givic 
into oat ene of from thirty to thirty-six 
men each, ind we have a captain, adjutant, 
Heutenacs and sergeants in pretty. cluse 
imitation of military “s¥ stem.” 


But the Trouble le That Licht and Alr Are 
Net Free in Great Cities. 
Ii hasbeen asce 
and air are, there are uver 27,000 fanih 
the city of Pacis inbabiting upartmenis 


bh ie 
S hue 


talued that, free as lische- : 


E to ail 


i 


¥ 


\a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rab 


iny po other opening than a a door, and that at 


least 60,000 famihes in ibe city. ot London rend: 
i Sid¢ in cellars. 


Kebbed on oth Sides. 
From Congressman Sfilils 5 Speeci. ae 
The tariff robs the farmer on one | 
increasing the price of what. He buy 
him on the other by decreasing the p. 


allhe buys cuused by atarutt 


interesfPun vnRecessary public anc 
Oe: in. corners. of ali ‘the neces 
. , wuich would be impossible but 
Tand untional banking laws, ou 
ren of nearly all able ce 
on hin while the greag 
vY-the country is exempted from bas X@- 
—jHempstead, Tex.,. Advance Guerd,.: 
Must intelligent men are disposed, after re— 
flection, to as pt the theory of the gradual. 
betrermust of the condition of the buman - 
: on ae is earth. by the: operation of 
well known laws upon. the progress of civi 
iZation. - And if this is the case it must be 
: cen read to Seb. aside the 
' He js the destrover of 
ridea Of homie: und the greatest of 
rink of one man owning : 


aud polectitie s a . peremp- 
them for the privilege of 
ra litite piece of the surface of tbh 
2at God gave asa common inheritane 
lonankiad. Heis rizhtly named. He is: 
Qe ‘landlord: a land god. There are wone 
Bo than he. —iBurlingtea, fowa, Evening 
ost. ve 


ae a emtona e eee eon 
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The Climax of Republican Tax Reductious. oe 
From Congressman MiN's.Spesch. oe 
The gentlemen who represent the minorsity: 
of the cummiitee on wavs and means byess |. 
that they huve reduced the taxation 3350,000,-. 
Ob0. “thes pelt wid pride tu the spleedid 
eoluma which they” hive erected, but that — 


column bus no stone ic it to tell of their de- — es 
¥otion to the masses who live by daily tuil.  _ 


Sous iit af blocks of marble le, every one of) 
speaks of the fay ritism tu the wealthy, | 
ai privileges to rich and powerful 


{a iSs3 they dnished this magnifivenS - 
Whi elt ph hey have seen: for Fears: erect ao 


erowned it with the lasp stone by 


* 


re 
dnterual tax on playing cards and 


oe 
dog a twenty per eens 4300 the bibie. 


putt 


OW nzes in: Cabtoraia. 
Weer : neat mee nesroes with families, Com 
roin North Caroliaa, have bern pinced i 
no ul $15 per. month, und they her 
are Many more in the: south who v : 
fer 315 per menth in California to 
present hotles, eee ce: Se 


All indirect taxes are essentially the - 


rome 


COOKS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. ~~ 


Tao High Priced Chcfo Whe Cater te the 
Paiates ef the Better Classes—What it 


Coo to Keep a Chef, and Hew Yeu Have 


ee Use Hin. 
It pays to be a good cook in New York. 
Not the ordinary, every day kind of good 
eook, who can boil potatoes into flour, turn 
out rice so that every grain will! fall separate, 
bake a good loaf of bread, and broil a steak 
as it ought tu be broiled. Not that kind. 
The realiy first-class cock—the man who 
6corns to call himself a cook and claims the 
tide of achef--is supposed to cnow how to 
doall these things, but never does them. He 
keeps female assistants and other menials for 
that kind of work; but he himself does little 
but compose, and does actual cooking only in 
the way of experiment, just to see if things 
turn out as expected. And he gets from 
$1,800 to $10,000 a year, besides his board and 
lodging and a ccmmission on everything he 
buys. Who wouldn't be a chef? 

The chef market is not overstocked. The 
ovored fas been iooking into the matter, aud 
finds that at the outside there are about one 
hundred of them in the city. They work for 
men who, by toeir own industry, [frugality 
and lucky speculations, or by those of their 
fathers before them, have acquired fortune. 
The ordinary American citizen doesn’t kcep 
achef. He can't afford it. 

The World give us lots of information about 
this happy bundred of high salaried cooks 
It telis us, to begin with, that “no modern 
establisnment, wel! appointed and equipped 
in all its branches, either in New York or 
Newport, is now considered complete unless 


the kitchen is presided over by a chef who is. 


skiiled in all the mysteries of a nineteenth 
century cuisine.” And asthere are at most 
only one bundred first class chefs in New 
York, it follows of course, that there is only 
the same number of “complete modern estab- 
lishments.”. Ward McAllister certifies to four 
hundred members of society. It follows, 
therefore, that there must be some society 
people who haven't got ‘complete modern 
establishments.” This is sad to think of, and 
awakens a mild wonder as to how the un- 
fortunate creatures cet along. 

But even a good cock, the World informs 
us, is as nothing unless he hasau appreciative 
employer: 

Without proper appreciation and applause 
they will nut show their uner qualities. Hew- 
‘ever conscieniivbus they nay be they require 
this stimulus for any brilliant or effective ex- 
ertion. Qn the other hand, if the employer 
is a man who is lexrned in the secrets of their 
calling and is able to recognize their best 
achievements, and criticises them witb in- 
telligence and subtle appreciation, the or- 
‘diyary chef will do everything possible to 
extort adniiration from bis patron. He will 
stand belunad curtains, watch the waiters 
bring his dishes on the table and listeu with a 
greedy ear tur the exclamations of surprise 
and pieasare which they elicit from his cuiti- 
¥ated master. Then he will retura to the 
kitcben in the happiest possible frame of 
mind and anticipate with beating heart the 

ime when the gratilied employer will 
descend to the kitchen and compliment him 
in enthusiastic phrases on the latest develop- 
ment of his skill. It is a common remark 
amoag the good liversin the Manhattan and 
Ueion elubs that Mr. Belmunt is.able to give 
gecod dinners because he knuws how to order 
them, knows how w estimate them when they 
are served, and insists cp baving a good 
dinner every day of his life. : 

It isnot in New York, bowever, that the 
artist of the kitchen shines the brizhtest. He 
meeds the tonic of the watering place, the 
braciog sea side air, the murmer of the sad 
Sea waves, the society and counsel of his fel- 
Jow urtists. He is at bis best at Newport: 

Probably the best dinners given in this 
qountry are given at Newport during the 
Surumer seasun. Here the cooks come to- 
gfeiber and enjoy more intimate converse 
than they are able to do duriug the winter 
season io New York. The enthusiastic chefs 
spend hours compusing menus, and the tables 
are arrunyed for the reception of their poems 
aod compusitions so that the table and the 
service blend together hk&e the vuice and the 
orchestra. It is a matter which is interesting 
to note that there is no rivalry between cuvks 
atall. They alweys stand ready to develop 
the discoveries of their bruthers in the art 
and tu d» everything possible in the way of 
surgestion or actua! experiment to bring new 
ideas into a una! and etfective and artis.ic 
epape. 

Ou the occasion of a notable dinner ina 
Newport heuse the kitchen of the establish- 
Ment immediately becomes a convention hal! 
for all ube leadiug ciefs in town. There isa 
cabinet meeting of covks. Dishes are dis- 
cussed, as the cubinet in Washington discusses 
bills and measures When the formula fora 
mew dish has been decided upon its progress 
ais watched by a dozen pairs of eager and 
critical eyes from tie time that. the ingredients 
ere first mingled until the fina! result is 
triumphantly attained. Al! kinds of experi- 
Ments are tried, and tbe result of their earn- 
est deliberations, if deemed successful, is 
Ginally sent up stairs for the consideration of 
@second cabinet gathered around the dinner 
teble. And kere again, the exacting chef's 
are always devising schemes for zhe testing of 
the iutellivence and kecnuess of appreciation 
of the patrons of their art. Ata larce din- 
mer given in Newport last summer one of the 
chets prepared a leg of mutton in un entirely 
novel mauner, $v as to give itthe appearauce, 
and as far as possible, the ff sor of venison. 
dt was pigued and larded out of all likeness 
to its origina] condition, and was sent up- 
‘stau’s labeled, or rather announced, as veni- 
@on, aud with divers small wagers among the 
chefs below that the deception would not be 
discuvered, net withstanding the fact that it 
Was to be submitted to a company of exceed- 
aes peer cacee diners. Aud the contidence 
of the chef in Lis work was justified tu the 
extent that in a company of tweaty people 
only une of them discuvered what bad been 
done, and suid to the company that be was 
Mot eating venison, but very exquisitely and 
arlistically prepared mutton. 

And really, after one bas got over the first 
great blow of paying the cook’s wages, the 
Providing of a really perfect dinner is not a 
matter of such terrible expense. Hear the 

-wisdum of the World upon this point: 
The mere material fora good dinuer for 
-- $en ur twelve people costs abuut 60. This is 
without the wine and without the groceries 
This sum will pay simply for the meat, the 
game, the fish and the vegetables. What the 
material is the season of the year of course 
determires. In the failand at Newport the 
leading feature is voung turkev. In the win- 
ter herein New York canvas back duck aud 
terrapin are always tu be found leading the 
programme. Then there ‘are the truffics, 
which, by the way, should not be used mure 
than once duriug the diuner, although a great 
many New York people who allow their ex- 
travagant habits to outweigh al! considera- 
-Gons of taste and propriety sometimes intro- 
duce them two or three times. In France, 
where truffles are native and where their use 
is undersiwod, their appearance on the meaou 

Bever occurs more thun once. 


Tbe great reason which will operate against 
the more commen employment of chefs in 
this city is the want of places to keep them 
in. . The average New Yorker occupies from 
-one to four rooms, and generaily occupies 
them pretty fully. Tbe kitchen might per 
baps be currendered to the chef, but besides a 

Kkiveben the gorgeous creature requires for 
is use a selon, a boudoir, a salle a manger, 
- nda chambre acoucher. This would drive 
the unfortunate employer on to the ruof, 
and even then leave the chef a room or more 
 *ghort. © ‘ 
.On-the whole, we fear the chef habit will 
gpread amung us. A few of the Acute 
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‘nablesse may employ them, but American citi- 
zens in general will stick to the old fashioned 


American system of letting their wives wield 


the frying pan. 


Sew Thou Thy Sced. 
Herman Joynes. 
Sow thou thy secd: though thou nor 
see : 7 
Nor springing blade; nor in thy time are 
freed 
The prisoned peoples; yet they sha]! be free. 
Sow thou thy seed. 


Sow thou thy seed: though mean, despised and 
poor, . 
Nor knows for thought nor famous 
deed f4 7 a. =e 3 
Beyond the limits of thy father’s door, 
Sow thou thy seed. 


Sow thou thy seed: though the great world go 
by , 
Though fashion smile and 
heed, ae ee 
Dwell iv thy strength and thy simplicity; — 
Sow thou thy seed. 


Sow thou thy seed: let others strive and cry, 
Who win the figbt? Not only they-that lead. 
Stand firm, and bear strong witness peace- 
fully, v7. ese Ss 

Sow thou thy seed. <2 


harvest 


THE SUGAR QUESTION IN CANADA. 


What it Coste Canadians te Sweeten ‘Their 
Tea—Seme laterestiug Figures. . 


The Turonto Globe has been interviewing 
some sugar men for the purpose of getting at 
the true inwardoess of that much protected 
business, One importer furnished the follow- 
ing account of the actual cost of a lot of 
granulated sugar imported by him last fall: 
Cost on board ship in London, per 112 iDs.......60., §8 


Through freight........00.-cecacecvecccccccccessovene 7 83 
Commission, iNsUrauce, CC....rccccccrccccscceccsccs 16 


Si 
To which add duties: 


% per cent ad VMIOPEM,....-cccocececcccsceeces $1 20 
TINGe. per 1D. BPECLEC., ....cceccccoreccscccecese 168; 
71-2 per ceat additional, enccatcceveseseyecegoce : 2. 5 
oe " momo $ 8} 
Total cost of 113 IbB.. ..ccccccconseguvacvasccacescs ry 5 
or 86.92 per 100 bbs. 

The same imovorter said: 

At present Liverpool and London quota- 
tions the same'‘sugar would cost us §7.33 cash, 
delivered; while the refinery price to the 
guild 1s 6%, less 234 per cent— 36.71 net f. ao. b, 
or $6.92 cash, delivered here, beiug 41 cents 
in favor of the Canadian prices. Te those 
outside of the charmed circle the price is { 
of acent more. So that even to those the 
Canadian priceis lower than imported; and 
this is invariably the case, the refiners evi- 
dently governing their prices to sbut out the 
foreign sugars. The quality of the imported 
Was quite as good asthe best Canadian granu- 
lated, but the yellow or soft white sugars of 
English or Clyde make are much superior in 
flavor, color and purity. These sugars are 
practically shut out by the present tariff. 


“Free Trade, Free Men and Freedem!*? 

William Lloyd Garrison, the son of the 
veteran abolitionist, in a recent speech ia 
Boston, thus referred to the frequent attempt 
of protectionists of the present day to liuk 
free trade with the cause of slavery: _ 

The attempt to cast odium on free trade 
because the old south was in favor of it is a 
simple appeal to prejudice. The slave. mas-. 
ters were agaiust protection for the reason 
that wanufacturing was impossible with slave 
labor, which was even cheaper than pauper 
labor, costing nothing. They were shut up to 
raising agricultural products. A tariff -on 
manufactured goods, whether fabricated in 
Europe or in the borth, diminished the pur- 
chasiag power of cotton and tobacco. 
Siavery and the protective system are .both 
relics of barbarism, and often despots cannot 
brook a brother ovar the throne. That. there 
was no natura! antagonism may be inferred 
from the fact that Calhoun and Andrew Jack 
son euriy favored the principle of protection, 
and Henry Clay, a slave holder, was a stead- 
fast advocate of it. Moreover, the pro- 
slavery manufacturing interests of the north 
were aiways friendly to the south. The cot- 
ton interest could be ccunted upon absolutety 
to help mob the abolitionists. On the other 
hand, where stuod the friends of free trade 
in their affliiations? The great anti-corn law 
and free trade movement in England was but 
the evolutiva of the struggie for West Iudia 
emancipation. It gave to the anti-slavery 
cause that foremost orator of both continents, 
George Thompson. Who were the friends of 
the north in Great Britain in the crucial days 
of the rebellion? The free traders, Juho 
Bright, Thomson, Cobden, Harriet Martineau, 
Professor Cairnesand other free traders. In 
this country Amasa Walker, Henry Ward 
Beecher and William Lloyd Garrison were 
abolitisnists and free traders. It was the 
affinity of freedom that made them embrace 

th causes. 


Working Systemaricatiy at the Natienal 
: Capital. Pree ton 

Wasurxetos, D. C., Apri} 20.—Our anti- 
poverty society held its regular weekly mect- 
ing at Grand Army hail Thursday evening, 
April 19, and was addressed by Mr, A. P. 

vis on the effect of the single tax upon the 

merican farmer. Mr. Davis is a very: logi- 
cal and forcible speaker, and is very ready 
in answering questions. - 
, 4 noticeable thing at these mectings is the 
impossibility of discussing the single tax 
question without discussing the tariff questiun 
as weil. , 
‘Dr. McGlynn delivered a lecture here on 
the evening of the 18th inst. to quite a large 
dudience, but not so large as he was entitled 
to. He made one of his characteristic power- 
ful speeches, and has set u great many people 
thinking in the right direction. woe 
The question of an independent candidate 
as not yet been brought up in our suciety, 
ut it is my belief that every member disap- 
proves of the idea. : 

All readers of Tre Stanpazp in and about 
this city sbould attend our meetings, which 
are held regularly every Thursday. evening. 
April 26, Mr. Thompson, editor of the Sunday 

apital, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘The South 

f: Relation to the Single Tax," and on the 
same evening Mr. J. H. Ralston, an eminent 
Jawyer of this city, aud a map who has been 
identitied with this cause fora longer time 
than most of us, will deliver an address on 
the efficacy of the single tax. 
Ww. Geppss, M. D., Sec., 
21 E street, N. W. 


Pregreas in Newark. ; 

NewakK, N. J.—Free trade sentiment is’ 
making strides here. Many are now absolute 
free traders who not long ago were merely in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only, and 
hundreds among the wage workers who four 
years ago thought that but for the tariff their 
wages would be reduced to the continental! 


standard, now laugh at the man who suggests 


such a thing. T. J. WERNER. 
Hew Pretectien Rebs the Farmer. 

From Congressman Milis’s Speech. ‘ i : 

Just as long us we continue to stopimporta- 
tion by high duties, just so lung will we stop 
exportativun, aod vur agricultural surplus con- 
tiuuing tu increase and its markets being lim- 
ited, the prices must continue low. The tariff 
robs the farmer un une side by increasing the 


rice of what he buys; it robs him on the other. 


y decreasing the price of what be seils. 


for thy 


power pay not 


De 


‘A VOICE FROM HOLLAND. 


Hew. the farmers in the Low Countries. 
Aro Belvg Driven Into the Larze Cities— 
Ferests Where Once Were Thriving Com- 
manities. 


Deutschiand. 

“Everybody comes to the city.” One hears 
this complaint in every large town in Hol-. 
land on account of the steady increase of pop-_ 
ulation, mainly that part of the population 
which .is unable to contribute to local taxes 
and in winter is forced to beg for work or. 


alms from the authoritics. Few However of*|: 


the well to do citizens who complain of ‘it, 
have given any thought to the catises.of this. 
condition. The causes are many... <-> - 

In the first place, in many country localities: 
the local taxation has increased: to such-an.' 
extent, that in some piaces, as for instance in® 
Friesland, it amounts to seven of ¢igbt' per: 
cent of the estimated income. No ‘wonder ” 
then that the people‘of means who give em-_ 
ployinent to some of the country people, with-. 
draw from the heavily taxed country to. the. 
city, and as a conséquerce muny poor peypie - 
who were dependent on these othars also: 
move to the city. But by this departure of. 
the rich the taxes become still higher tor those: 
who remain, and the situation becomes worse’ 
just in proportion as the well to do population” 
decreases. . zo ae 

In the second place the land has become so. 
dear, the price of the products so low and 
the rate of interest on mortyages so high that 
the working farmer can no longer purchase 
land. The lucky ones of the foriner land own- 
ing farmers (those owning their own farms)’ 
sold their land in the good times and live now 
on the interest of their money iu the cities. 
Others have inherited a shure in en estate 
too heavily taxed, and have, in order to buy. 
out the shares, borrowed largely on. mort- 
@age and lost everything because they could 
not pay the interest on the mortgage with 
what they raised. 

Most of the farmers have willingly or un-' 
willingly become renters; willingly where 
they found it comparatively cheaper to rent 
land than to buy it; unwillingly where they, 
were evicted for nou-payment of mortgage or 
interest. Itvisa fact that the land is passing. 
with increasing rapidity out of the bands of 
the farmers into the hands of capitalists, and 
this could not te otherwise. No working | 
farmer who must pay four and one-half per 
cent interest on a mortgage on land that only 
produces two and one-half per cent net on 
its capitalized value can own land. The Jand 
owning farmer must go. The high price of 
land has the worst results and causes directly 
the depopulation of the country and the over-— 
population of the city. 

When tne farmer was still a land owner he 
always had laborers on his farm who with 
their wives and children lived op premises be- 
longing to the estate, and paid for the: littie 
plots they themselves cultivated by working 
for the farmer on bis laud. But since he bas 
become 2 renter, aud the rent has by com- 
petition risen to the highest point at which 
the farmer can live, be is no longer abie to 
let other peuple live with him on the !fand; 
land is too valuable for that. He has only a 
few unmarried hands, aad in spring and fall 
bas the necessary work done by wandering 
bands of men, women and children, whom he. 
discharges as soon as the work is finisied. 
The dwellings in which the former-farm help 
and his family lived are destroyed. These 
farm laborers that were, with their wives and 
cbildren juin the bands of wandering laborers 
and in winter of course fluck to the cities It 
folluws then that the capitalist who owns the 
land does not care to hire men and purchase 
fertilizers out of his small proceeds. He pre~ 
fers, when possible, to get what he can “frum 
his land without the aid of farmers, whigt'iS: 
amuch easier way. He reats his farmtoa 
beet sugar factory which has the work done 
by its hunds, or he turns it iuto a bay. fariwn 
from which he gets two crops a year, or he 
fattens cattle on bis land and sells them in the 
autumo. He needs, then, no tiresome tenants 
who are alwayscompliuining and asking fora 
reduction in rents, while he reckons they are 
getting the land cheap enough, as he ently 
makes three per ceni on bis wvestinent. 

This driving cf tbe farmers from country 
to city only occurs in the case of the rich land. ° 
For the cultivation of the poorer land, the 
‘sand scil,” men are still required, but in this 
region, too, it will be pussibie for the capital- 
ists to drive the peopie to the city. A goud 
example of this came under niy observatiun a 
few days azo: aca 

The rec glow of the sky showed us that in 
neighburhuod of our city a fire bad broken 
vut on a farm. We did not know whose 
piace it was. One of my acquaintances said 
tume: “Tdbave a farm preperty in that di- 
rection, but if there is a fire there it wont 
hurt me. I have insured the house, barns,’ 
etc., for 3,000 gulden, and the farmer under- 
Stunds that his lease ends at ouce if the build- 
ings burn up. Theo I will get my 3,000 gul- 
den, which, at four per cent, wiil bring me in: 
120 gulden, and I plant the property witb tir 
trees, which bring u good price in Beleitum. 
The ownership of this farm at present, on 
which nothing but grain and potutocs is 
raised, is uo business. Only with the greatest. 
exertion can the furmer pay me 224 gulden 
rent, and be is always complaining. If] pet 
120 guiden interest and after twenty-five 
years sell my trees, then [make anyway as- 
much as now and with less trouble.” 

Trewarked that if the taud was. planted 
with grain and potatoes the. vearly product 
would amount to more than the yeurly 
increase in vulue of the trees, and that 
in pianting trees he would have to wait- 
twenty-five veurs for any return. He an 
swered: “That is quite true, but at preseut the 
farmer and his wife and children live on. the 
farm, and what they consume must, of course, 
be deducted from the whole pruduet. I wonld 
get from interest on my insurance money and 
the sale cf the trees as much as the present. 
rental. And I do not need the interest every 
year. [It would be a savings bank for my 
chi!dren.” 

The man was right, and I could say nothing. 
His reckoning was true, but that hecan in this 
Way prove it, is fatal to the people. Where, 
at preseni, a farmer with wife aad chitdren, 
men and women servants, is ablé-to eary his 
living, puy his rent, and over and above fur- 
sish work and bread to the rural builder, 
wagon maker, blacksmith, tailor, baker, sture_ 


keeper and other tradesmen in the ieurest | 


village, there will be in the uther contingency 
a lonesome forest where only “after ten years 
have past will the ax of the wovdsinan’ be 
beard, and for a short time a.few people -be 
employed, J..STOrreL: 


All Mailed Together. 


Wasurxctox, BD. C.—Please say whether-.|. 


Tur Sranparps for Washington all.leave 


your office at the same time!.. Mine, does not |. 


come until Friday—sometimes .Saturday—- 
although others get theirs on Thursday. morn-_ 


{ing about 10 o'clock. If my copy is read on 


the road I think it would be fairer all around 
if the party delaying it would subscribe for a 
copy for himself. : at 

How any level headed man cana throw away 
bis vote in the coming eleetion, when the issue 
‘will clearly be a choice between an effort 
toward free trade or givivg up the country 
entirely to monopolists, 1 canuat. possibiy vun-- 
Ceive,. j “ WHLLiaM FIp. 


es 


of this property! 


THE SINGLE TAX. 


How the Iden is Advancing in Minneapolis 
.*'“taterviews with Promincit Citizens. 
The Minneapolis Star and News has fol- 
lowed the example of the Chicago Muil in. 
interviewing officials and business men on 
the single tax preposition, Asa result it” 
publishes the interviews, which, with some. 
‘condensation, we reprint. The Star and News. 
says it has interviewed only well known citi. 
zens who are not identitied with the single 
tax movement: rs 


“Alderman Mareck, president of the council:. 
“Iam in for the single tax body aad souL 
‘It has got to come some time.” ee 

Judge Bailey of the municipal court: “Tt 
have read a very fair criticism on the single, 
tax that appezred iu the Hurvard Law Re- 
view: 1 have aiways believed that a tax on- 
the land was the pruper thing, but I wonld- 
not want to favor it without some study. , 1: 


. ‘City Clerk Cornman said: “I have never 
studied the questiun, but there ouvht certaiuly:: 
to be. some way of getting at the persunal 
Ppraperty of the rich to tax it, or give up at-” 
Lemptjug to tax it altogether. It isa noted. 
fact that the rich to-day dou not pay their pro- | 
pertion of the pers nai property tax.” : 


: City Assessor Case bad heard of the sin-| 
gietax, but had never given it much thought. © 
He said: “I see by the papers it is discussed’ 
& goud deal. Mayor Hewitt of New York 
has recommended it to the city council in a. 
Message, and busiuecss men in Chicago. bave. 
been interviewed on the subject; but I cannot. 
regard it rignt to tax property of one kind 
and nvt tax that of auuther. Aside from the 
question of justice, it would muke the asses- 
sors’ Job a very siimpie one. I would like to 
make the assessments uuder that system.” -- 

Assis.ant City Engineer Huntress: “Its too- 
big # question to hazard an opinion upon. I 
haven't studied it.” 3 
gd. Stevens, of the park commissjon: ‘J 
have never given the subject my. atieution, 
Sut it strikes me very favorably”, - ~ 

Assistant Building Inspector. Seigman: ‘1, 
think that would be an injustice. It would 
force peuple to improve their property Who. 
haven't the money with which to do it, and it 
would Knock the vglue al! out of jand.” ~~ 

W. H. Donubue, attorney, said: “I have 
never luvoked intu it ciusely, but it seems w 
very plausible scheme.” ; 

Captain Connelly, of the Algonqnin club, - 
said: “I would vote for the man that agreed 
tu.favor the scueme in the leyislature. <A fair- 
taxon land aceurling to what it. is werth, 
aside from the improvements upon it, will pre- 
vent wad rea estate speculation.” - . 

Dr. M. P. Finnegan was unequivocally . for 
it. He said: “it really is ao tax. A man 
simply pays for whut he gets. [ would catl 
it restoring econuniic rent to the creators o 
that rent, the peuple, as a whole.” “ 

City Comptroller Holbrook:, “I have been 
thinking of how that tax would alfect so- 
ciety, and it ulmost starltied me An adup-. 
tion of the idea would umount to a practical 
revolution of the established urder ot things. . 
It is a big question, aud I bave given it su 
little study that I besitute to express an 
vpipion, but Tmust admit that it luoks very 
plausible.” * 

Alderman McArdle: “T believe in the Henry 
Georve idea of taxation, but ] never made a 
study of the subject.” . 

J. H. Kehoe, of Kehoe & Mathews, tobae - 
conist: ‘i have nut louked intu the questiun 
very muck, but from whut] know of it 1 aw 
inclined to tavour ii.” : 

Judge A. Ueland: “I am oppesed to the: 
land tas theory. It would work injustice. 
Fur instance, if you bad cume here twenty or- 
thirty Vears ago and bought a piece of lund. 
fur $100 which by rise in values was wurth 
$10,0U0 to-day, and which I buy from you at’ 
that Heure, would it be proper fur the govern- 


ment to cue in und tax me tuo the extent of } 


that ‘unearcned.tecrement’ of 39,400?" 

a. H. Bare, confectioner: “The scheme is a 
goud one, though I would reserve my opinioi 
gurl it bas been more widely discussed. - Per- 
sebpally J tavor it.” a Aest Batk sed 

Edward C. Gale, attorney: “I do not want 
to be put duwa as an out and out Heary - 
George man. Tam convinced that as a just, 


wise aud equituble means of tuxation the | 


method proposed by him should be adopted 


and I believe it wil eventually come into 
practice. Ido not believe, buwever, that it 


will abolish poverty, vice and crimie, as so } 


many claim. K. N. McFee read a paper be- 
fore the Political science ciub recentiy that: 
treated tiis question as applied te St. Paul 


aud Minueapulis. He shuwed tbat tle levy- |. 


ine of the tax upon land alone atu rate equal 
to the present reatal value would furaish “the 
same amvuunt fur goverument Support as it: 
derived frum the present system.” | 
George D. Emery: “I am satisfied to let 
well enuugh alone. I do not believe that 
Henry Geurge ductrines are going to revoli- 


tiouize the world aad its systems”: ae 

George Harrison of Harrison, Farrington &° 
Co.: “IT could nut venture an opiaiun. 1 bave 
studied the question sume, and kuow whav: it 
is, but us tu its effect [ am not. 
say anything.” 

FE. B. Barker, assistant manager St.. An- 
theny and Dukota: elevatur company: “I 
think it is the greatest thing ever wus. If 
land had to pay the taxes the speculators 
would bave to-go. These foreiguers could 


euot affurd to buy jand and wait for the ap-:} 


ereuse. Were it not for the iniquities:aud in 
justice of the present system, 1 eould--live in 
town aud would not be compelled to go away 
outin the couutry for a place to build a hume. 
There are thousands of vucaut lots “in the 
city which poor “devils, such as I, cannot 
afford to buy, simply because the owners are 


| holding them till. they .can. get. exorbitant 


prices The single land tax would fix that 


very speedily and fill those lots with -com- } 


fortable, pleasunt homes.” .’ pie Ae 

B. W. Thumpson: “It would never’ da 
The farmers wouid have to bear “the: hurdem.- 
They have compuratively little ‘persunal.. 


' property and consequently this theory. if ‘put.’ 


into practice would only serve to weigh then 


‘duwn.” : 


Fréeman P. Lane, attcrney: “There aré 


some things about the Heiury Georee land 
. ~ oo 


theory that ure admirable and others ‘that 
are the opposite. The taxiog of land- would. 


drive out these land sharks and. speculators, -. 


these Engtish lords and titled Dutch who buy. 
up tracts of Jand and let it iay waste while 
the toiler on the adjacent acres enhances the 
value of their laud by the improvemeuts-on 
his. On the other hand, the tux would work 
jnjustice to the poor man. Here we are in 
Boston block. Land only is to be taxed.’ 
The ground on which we are is worth, say, 
250,000, aud the building the same. OF, 
yonder ts a vacaat lout out worth as much as 
this, owned by some puovr man. «Is it right 
that be shuuld pay as much tux as the owuer 
You see the poor would 
suffer for the benetit of the rich, und the 
farmer for the benelit of the owner of city 
property.” 
Willium M. Regan: “I do not know much 
about it, but [ think George is off.” 
- a. T. Ankeny, attorney: “Ido not under- 
stand the thing. Personal property is kept 
out of sight enough now and does not pay its 
-SBare of the taxes.” 


NEW YORK’S LOOGING HOUSES, 


Over 300 Houses With More than 12.600 

Lodgers—Whaz the President of the Health 
' Board says About Them. ee OE 
New York Sun. ; : 

In tunis city there are more than 300 lodg- 
ing houses, which nightly shelter over 12,000 
persons. Must of these meu are industrivus 
fellows whv have work to do and do it, but 
Who in a stress of hard luck went to the 
lodging house jong ago and. found it suitable 
to their way of lite and have stuck to it in 
preference to going to boarding bouses. 
Their “hotel” is near to their shups and their 
places of recreation, and: they bave -grown 
tired of the restraints which a workingman’s 


MANDY Os : 
‘tran mluers, averagé per A2y......eces 


‘Biast.furngee-tilers, per weels.. cis cee 


-Puttevies, ayerave weekly Wages .o.c.. 


‘ Laberers, average weekly: Wazes. 22.5. 


“Butchers, average Weeithy wages os 
Burn hands, average weekly wages...) 


difference. benz from 15 to 25 


-moa Jevel. 


‘boarding house puts upon them. Some of the 


petruns take'to them from motives of econo- 


my forthe time being, and are glad tu get 


away when they can. In the cheaper lodg- 
ing houses are found the poor, the shiftless 
and the idle, happy enough to have places to 
put their heads and bodies for one or two 
nights as achange from the benches of the 
city parks, the planks at the station houses, 
or the iron door sills of shaded warehouses. 

To familiarize himself with these queer 
places, President Bayles of the health board, 
paid them a visit one nivht recently. He tole 
a reporter of the Sun tbat be was much sur- 
prised at whut he saw. He said: 

“T spent the whole uightin my trip, and I got 
a good chance to see everything at its worst, 
‘for no prior notice whatever was given of my 


visit. “I‘took in the fifty-cent house and the | 
‘five-cent house. 


I must confess myself thor- 
oughly surprised at the general excellence of 
everything. Iv the tifty-cent house I found a 
room fixed up like tbe cabio of a North river 
steamboat. The beds were comfortable and 
‘clean. --The -linen was regularly. changed 
every day. There were wash. basins, and 
some were of the stationary sort. I have 
oftép while traveling bad- to sleepin places 
Not so inviting. There were two bouses, not 
more than two, that-I did not think well of. 
‘It was explained by the man in charge that it 
‘simply was impossible to keep things in anv 
decent shape with the class of patrons that 
‘came to him. Ifelt that that was so, for the 
‘sleepers were little more than cattle. They, 
‘perhaps only just a little, were better off 
tbere than on the station house plank. The 
Bowery lodging huuses were admirable. 
Usually they charge 25 cents for a lodging. 
They ‘are above the first foer. They are well 
lighted and well ventilated. In the evening 
it-is the custom of every one tu gather in the 
office. .There upon the tables or upon the 
wajls I found every pupular publication. 
“The persons who cunduct these houses 
make money. Sume time ago the board of 
health took away the license of a house on 
the Bowery, one of those of which I have just 
been apeaking. It was not for uncleanliness, 
but because the space between the rear wall 
of the ludging house and that of the wall of 
the adjoining property at the rear of it was 
bot what the board of health requires. This 
proprietor did not tear down the wall. He 
a simply changed his lodging house intoa 
vtel. The charge to his patrons is $14 a 
moth. rae 
“Lodging houses, wisely, are divided into 
three classes. ‘The first are reported upon 
Whenever it, is theught desirable or neces- 
sary; the second on the last Wednesday of 
every month; the third on Monday of every 
weck. It is supposed that lodging houses are 
mere patronized in the autumn ard winter 
than in the summer, for every suinmer the 
lodgisg house patron goes to the country to 
Wars if he can. They return in the fali.” 
The.pruprietors of tbe lodging houses coin- 
cide with President Bayles in saying that 
there is money in lodging bouses. Just nuw 
there appears in the newspapers ap adver- 
tiseinent asking purchasers fur two houses,’ 


the New Engiand hotel and the Salem house, . 


both of which are on the Bowery. The owner 
of the New England is P. V. Husted, who 
lives ut 353 Filth avenue, and does business 
in Wall street. He bas owned the New 


England hotel thirty years. It was among. 


the hutels to yield to the lodging houses. He 
says be wishes to be rid of the hotel because 
he is’ seventy-five years old. He says: **A 
man who owns a lodging house in this city 
need not fear chat beis ever going to starve. 


Business is dune mpstly on a casb basis. The. 


losses are few. There is always going to be 
a demand for lodging bouses.” 

The preprictor of the Salem house is Hugh 
McCormick, also an elderly man. His reason 
for wanting to sell is that he is getting too 
old. He says he has been in the business from 
the time that the lodging houses took on their 
present aristocratic turn. 


“The financial crisis in 1873 makes the pres- 


ent lbdging house a necessity,” Mr. AlcCor- 
mick said. ‘‘Huudreds of homes were then 
broken up’ and-their heads took up their 
abottes in Iudgisg houses. The wife and 
children went to friends. Mostof the men 
remained in.the lodging houses. 

“We have.in the lodging houses. now. me- 
chanics, kuborers and peddlers, and, in fact, 
peuple who do everything and people who du 
ovthing. It is a commun thing te Gnd lodgers 
stxying in'some houses for. five or six years. 


: The number who aré a dozeu years in them is 


also large. There are men there who went to 
them in 1878. mee ; 


WAGES AND THE TARIFF. 
A Labor Paver 


Bladder With 
tionis: Document. 


Pricks a Protectionist 
Figures From a Pratece- 


Detroit Advance. 


Wages are claimed to be high in the United 
States because of protection, and low in Eng 
lnud beoause.of free trade. Certainly this is 
the argument used by protectionists whea 


“appealing tu workingmen for votes. Instead 
of comparing wages between England and 


the United States, where the cuonaditiens are 


entirely different, and where neither free 
trade nor protection, if. applied equally io 
-botb.cauntries, would -bring wages to.a com- 


mon level. suppose the wages of free trade 
Rngland’ and protected Germany are com- 
pared? Botb' countries are deusely settled. 


! *Buth. are ruled by hereditary monarchies. 
prepared to |. y v. 
. the cundition.of the peuple is much better in 
-England than “in Germany, the wages ia the 


Both are infelligeut and enterprising. Yet 


former being higher, the purchasing power of 


a day’s labur being greater and the sumber 
“of hours comprising.a day’s labor. being less. 


Examine the followiug table of wazes, 
takeo trom a republican campaign document, 
in free trade Englund and in. protected Ger. 
Ens: Ger. 
sland. 
SLU 
Coabminers, average. per day... ccesee bad: 
Blast turnhee keepers, per week ....cees 1 


Bes 


Pusidtiag, per.top 
Rifling wid téating, per-stoms sl e 
(Urdamolders,- per wees oey.s.e. capeeeven! 
Pattern makers, per, week oo iese kee 
Glues Lotile Blowers. ene : 


mecerseree, 


Waders rs HO 
? 
2 


~ 


Shuemiakers, average weekly wages... 
Cotyou mills, average weekly wages... 
Weooles mills; average weekly wases.. 
Paisiiers, average: Weekly wages... 00) 
Brickhiyers, tvemize wec-kly wages..o.) 
Carpenters, uverage Weekly wiaiges.... 


SPU OE 


= 
OF 


Biacksmiths, uverige weekly wages... ° 
Horse shoers, average weenly wages... 


Se) et re 


USSECSSESS URS ESEES 


eres 
Lead 


OD IE GI MATA 


-Ratway engriekrs, av. wWeeklyowagese. 
“Railway, tiremes, av. weekly wages. 05 


muney is greater than in Germany. Partic- 


warly is thisso with the necessaries. of life, 


such as Aottr, meat, potatves and sugar; the 


favor of “England. 


Since the’ free trade movement was in-. 
eugurated in England wages bive steadily. ! 
The two factors contributing to. this | 


risea. 
area larger market and the organization of. 


the trades intu unions, enabling them to get a. 
greater share of the profits than they would: 


have otherwise received. Ask the iron 
workers of Wyaudotte or the giass workers 


at Delray what wages, they would. receive if. 


it were not for their orgunizatiuns aod they 


will tell you that the mantfacturers would: ! 


immediately cut them down to the rates puid 


in England and Belgium, ov maiter tf thetarit 


was prohibitory. While this: is not true in 


whole, itis true in part. 


uverage wage worker could earn by going on. 
the land. s 

It cannot too often be stated that waces 
are comparatively high in this country from 
natura! causes—cheap, fertile land easy of 
access. When this natural advantage disap- 
pears, as it soon will, no tariff can prevent a 
decline in wages until the conditiuns of labor 


threatens to: resi 


“free trade. 


/ prepare the 


1874, at the beginning of the depres 


“daily. 


| from tke following extract fro 
_ many. 
§ 


BUGRTGESSECSSEVERRT SLR 


Not only are wages higher ia England, but. 
“the purchasing power of a given amount of 


per cent in: 


Wages would cer- | detease 


tainly be reduced, but not below the rate the 


Five 


PERSONAL. noe 
Madame Christine Nilsson .dectares: that. 
nothing could induce her to reiuzp to the 
stage. — ar 
Coquelin, the famous French actor, lives. 
on the sixth floor of an apartment house that 
hasn't any elevator. — ; ate 
Mr. Patrick Divver of Paradise park 
en from the board of alder 
men if Mayor Hewitt is renominated. 
Austin Corbin, who has one home. in. Philar 


i 


de!phia and another in: New York, is noted 


for his generous hospitality. The people who. 
support lim, however, ure seldom uauumbered 
among his cuests. bey ae eae 

Hugh O. Pentecost is preaching. every Sune 
day evening to the largest congregation in. 
Newark. He is holding his services iu) the 
ing his oid Congregational church. 

William T. Creasdale-is rapidly recovering 
from the effects of. the dangerous surgical 
operation to which he recently submitted, : 
and within the next two weeks will, in alb 
probability, again be upon the warpath. 

Mr. Isaac Pitman, ‘the father of shorthand 
writing,” is now seventy-six years old... He 
uses no wine, beer, spirits, tobacco nor animal 
foud of any kind. — In religion he is an earuest 
Swedenborgian. He isan early riser and a 
hard worker. SES Ph Ba 

Walter Gallagher, a bright young lawyer 
and an ardent single tax man, delivered an 
able address on Thomas Jefferson at @ recent. 
meeting of the San Francisco. anti-poverty 
society. The San Francisco Star published 
the address in full. » ued ss We ara: 

Phillips Thompson, author of ‘The Poli- 
tics of Labor,” recently delivered anaddress * 
on “Philusophic Anarchism” before the To- 
ronto anti-poverty suciety. . He criticized and. 
expiained the teachings of Prince Kruputkine;. 
as propounded. in his book, “Paroles dun: 
Revolre.” aoe - PE red oS 

Mr. R. R. Bowker contributes. a very inter- 


big skating rink on Bvitevilie avenue, adjoin- 


‘esting paper to Harper's Monthly for May, 


entitled “‘Loudon as a Literary Center.” The 
article consists of biographical notes, with 
odd scraps of information and anecdotes, and 
is written in an easy, chatty way. It ig 
illustrated with numerous portraits. 

The wealthiest man in the northwest is 
Jumes J. Hill of St. Paul, president of the 
Manitoba railroad. His fortune of $10,000,000 
has nearly all been made during the past tea 
years in railroad speculations and real estate. . 
Mr. Hillis fifty-one years old, and bids fair 
fg double bis wealth befure departing this 
life. =: 

Charles G. Bennett of Evansville, Ind., is 
writing a series of free trade articles. for the 
Evansville Courter. They atso appear in the 
weekly edition and in the evening Public, pub- 
lished in the Courier cilice: The articles are. 
short, well written, and advecate absolute 
Such work cannot fail-to be pro- 
ductive of good results, and single tax men 


when ever they can should follow Mr. Ben- 
-netr’s example. ‘ 


Mr. Charles F. Wingate’s friends will be 
grieved to. hear of tha decease of his only 


daughter, Adah Florence, aged tweive years 


and eight months. She died suddenly, with- 
out & pang, from heart weakness, after a 


brief illuess, on April 13. She is. buried in the 


Friends’ cemetery at Prospect. park, Broolz- 
Ivo.. A memorial service will be held in Rev, 
Stephen H. Camp's. Unity church, Irving 
place, Brocklva, on Sunday. evening, Apri! 
29, to which all are invited. 


Too Much to Wear and Not Enough to Da. 
In the Contemporary Review a writer gives 
some interesting facts regarding labor sav- 
ing machinery. The amusing assertion in the 
last few lines will probably be taken with a. 
grain of salt by workmen. who read it. He 
SAYS? ee ee 
Before Whitney invented his cotton gin the 
seed had to be separated frum the fiber by 
manual labor, but the work was so tedious 
that it took Gne man about ninety days to 
Ar produce of an acre... The firs§ 
form of the gin reduced the time to six days, 
In recent years this gin bas been greatly im- 
proved, so that one. man can. now pick 4.0u0 
ounds daily instead of the eld amuunt of 
our and a half pounds; in other words, one 
man with a machine displaced the tabor of 
$85 workers by. haud.. The cotton thus picked 
‘and cleaned is spun into threads by rotary 
spindles. They used to be worked by manual 
labour, one man.to each spindle, hew one - 
‘manand two chidcen will. v muchines 
carrying two to three thousa pindies. [n 


spiudie. mace 4.000 revolutions: ne 


loom a mar could mak 

At present a 

tend six power looms a wer OO yards. 

All these changes tend to:over p ction, es 

pecially wheu ‘the margin of pretit: is low. 

The demand of .a workipemas fur cotton fab- 
yards: yearly. 
; his babit. of 


persuude his wife to washs 


The Water and the Wind. 


_ Robert G. Ingersoll makes a little slip in bis 


statements now: and then, as will be seen 
s closing 


idea. of: sending . spe 

cap patent devices by wh 
done, but - he: cannot. & 
hebtning.. “A mab can pa 
but be cannot patent ¢ 


er, Or say to the 


"water. you Cannot turn an. 


mine. A map can patent a 


the wind, and uny man who ca 
ter mili may use the s: 


me wind 


manufacturi 
tected aguin 


| duction? 
ee 


“fatt 


. Charging for 


ndlord 
»Fere 


pay ap extra 

is that 
worta more than 
‘and therefor 
more rent. . = 


Window: ig 


all dow, 


Dollars for the. 

- One Dollar for the 

From Congressman Mills's Speeci 
xo 


in the old ana the new world are on acom- j} 


Isn’t This True? 


A Farmer in Toledo Industrial News. ie 


There is not one farmer in a hundred who 


will not say—does not say—that. if he had: 


ture capital he could and would. largely 
- Why 


crease his product by better method 


dues he not have the capital? It is because 


be is taxed from his first to his last breath oa 
many. things on which there should be no t 


‘gollected. = - ; 


re dolturs 


that i6 — : | 


a water wheel, -- 


“~ eountry. 
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propri:tion, to ‘be followed by A ‘sinular 
Gistribution, might be made, and another 
the next. year, and another the next, and 
The second. third, fourth, » ami 
even the thousandth appropriation would 
‘ be precisely as justiffable as the tirst. No 


we Sear, Bl50; o:a mon. is, BL: singie coples, Seenta, j i one with 2 gra ain of sense would, as a 


Mintered at the nostuiice, New York, us secund Glues 
maakt. 


° 
TN 


Cammunieations ard comributions are, invited, aud paid far out of the public treasury. 


WM be atecsitivels cansigdete.t. Maraseripts not found 


euleable for publication wih be returned if suticient 


e@ampe are sent for returk pertage. Ne retice sient | 


@aben of avocvinous comin uiscations. 
rmtribations and lewder oneditoriaul matters should 
BO addressed to THE FONTOR GF THE STANDARD, 


have the slaves 
It is 
only to enable the whites to employ the. 
necroes at fair waces that the nieasure 
fean be justified, and that justification. 


matter of right or justice, 


' attaches to anv Ofiaer appropriation as 


ené4 all communications o. dusine<. tothe PUBLISHER | 


OF THE STAN DAD. 


SIZE STANDARD wants on agent to secure subscrit- 
ea every postoifice tn the: United States, to whem 

terms Wiii be given. 

_— STANDAED fs for sic be newadeslers throngh- 
@mt the Uatted States. Persons who nay be ursple te 
ebteap it wil) conter a fave on the publisher by notify 
Ong dim promytiv. 


Semple capies sent free of anpiicatium. 


Tae Staspaun ox 7 rearded to sub- 
eeribers by tie cory morning mails eack | 


well as to the first. 

Nov is it necessary or eaeatie that this 
“baneficent scheme should be confined to 
the souus. It is not in the sonth alone 
that the whites are tov poor to employ 
Jabor at fair waves. The same conditions 


* exist in the parth. 


Thursday. Sulixcribers che da not receive | 


the paver promptly will coayer a. faver 
by communicating with: the publizier. 


ae en A ne ee a a ae Neate Te 


rae A NEGNO'S ISSPIEATION. 

“ Bishop Heed of North Carclina has the 
rigsht idea. Bishop Heed is an ecciesiastic | 
of the Methodist persuasion and the Afri- | 
an race, who recently delivered ana ad- | 
dress before the New York conferences in 
Which he proposed that the federal sov- 
ernment shouid reimburse sinve owners 
for the vaiue of slivcs set fee at the close 
of the wz 

At first ite and } without considering 
Bishop Hood's chief reason for it, the } 
Proposition scetis propesterous, | Many” 
objections will at once arise. 

Xn the first place, excepting a few lo- 
ealities, the siaves were emancipated as a 
War megsure avainst an enemy. Just as 
forts were battered. citics burned and cot- 
ton confiscated, slaves were freed, to har- | 


| 
. 


; 


| 


late modiv the sufferings of these mine. 


1 


i that Bishop Houi's 


| 


rass, weaken and subdue a revellious peo- 


we; and if the slave owners are to be com- 
pensated for their less, why not the house 
owners and cotton owners for theirs? 
Again, this is a aa between the 
master and his slave. Four along time the | 
masier claimed the product of his slave's | 
Jabor and the government enforced the 
master’s claini; wut since the roidd)e 64s 
the government has refused tv enforce 
the claim and the slaves have appropri- 
ated as much of ie products of their la- 
dor to their aicn use as they could. It is 
true the nidisier: binges lest, during “the 
past quarter cemiury, a great deal of labor 
which the epee ‘migitt ave done for 


them; but why should any one who never | 


was a slave make up this loss to the mas- 
ters? Uf the ex-slaves choose to do it no- 
body will interfere. That is their right. 
it is also their right notto doit. Let the 
whole matier be seuiled between the real 
parties in interest. . 

Again, the masters Just nothing bv the 
emancipation of the slaves. A slave was 
worth, sav, $1,000; but way?  Sinspiv be- 
cause he could by isis labor produce a cer- 
tain value every vear over and above his 
“keep,” and that value, capitalized on the 
Slave’s probabilities of ‘life. was about 
$1,009. What the masier lost, then, when 
the slave was freed, was not $1,060 worth 
of property, but the chance of getting an 

gamnual perceniace on £1,000 during a 
e@eries of vears without working for it. 
Now, as any compensation tor this pros- 
pective loss must be naid by people who 
work, out of the products of theie work, 
the proposal te reimburse ainke owners is 
im. realiitv a proposal te transfer tie 
masters’ power irom the ack: oe of 
the south to all the tux payers of the 


These objections, :n3 manr others that 
might be made, weuid ao dout be very 
foreible if they did uot proceed trom false 
premises, Or, rather, df they did not ig- 
were the real reason. for compensating 
slave owners. The senson was never sug- 
gested until Rishon Hood Stated At as ‘foi 
lows: 


The negro w wa be “benefied tr. the Six 

tribution of the aoa wy. Lhe whites are 
ectually tue poor io «aapley Mibor at fair 
wages or to provide: fur the proper educa tica 
ef the negro. 

This is simply uns nswerable, as Ji udge 
Kelley and Mr. Bandail will concede. And 
Sines these lwo members of congress are 
shining Heats in the gieut opposing parties 
of the war. win cams: they compromise 
om some ineesyre Thal will give effsct to 
Bishop Hows yrc ajasiition? Judge Kelley, 
@s a war republicun, would nuturallv be 
. @¥erse to paring the southerners for their 
elaves; but asa yvrotectionist. republican, 
gow that war issues are dead, lie should 

euberdinet: tnx s-ctlonal prejudices, Mr. 
Mandaii as no such prejudices to over- 
come; and the united efforts of these two 
statesmen outa to be Sie ony enough to Win 
over asvfficiest niiuier of votes In con- 
_ gress to gladden the heart cf Bishop Hood. 
Just think of nt The whites of the 
south are ivy a 70 <cmpluy negroes ai 
fair wages: bu if the old slive owners or 
their descendenis were reimbursed the 
walue of their emancipated siaves the 
south would be 2 . blvoming garden again. 
‘The whites would distrivute the money 
a@mong the necrocs, and in return the 
meproes would pick their cotton, and hoe 
their sugar cane, and cock their dinners, 
and muke their beds, anc trim and decorate 


Es their grouncs. 


The only drawhack would be the small 

“@mount of this money which the whites 
-. would have to distribute. Bishop Hood 
‘estimates the average value of the slaves 
at 6100. Thia would not amount to more 
than four hundred millions, and four nun- 
@red millions would not enable the whites 
to pay fair wages for a very long time. 
Still, that sum ought to last a year, and 


at the expiration of a yeay'a similar ap- 


| 
| 


Lt th te Be eat te ee ome ne te 
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thought of. 


.There is Pennsvlvania, for example. 
etaoernaiiglle mine owners are so poor 
that they are able to pay miners only the 
Howes kind of wages; and ferlong pends, - 
so pinching is their poverty, they cannot 
give them any work at ail, And many of: 
the mine owners ave so hard pressed that 
to pay the wages they do they are com- 


‘pelled to set up stores for the miners to 


trade at, where the owners can somewhat 
ease the pressure upon them by inversely 
adapting the prives of the goods they sell 
to the wages they muy. Everything, ex- 
cept ue application of Bishep Hood's 
scheme, has been done for Pennsvivania 


ovners, but without avail. The reason 
schewe has not been 
applied is probubly because it was not 
The miners never 
awned by the mine owners, as the blacks 
ot the south were br the whites, It they 
‘had yeen, and had Leen freed, so as. io | 
‘suggest compensation, the idea would | 
have oceurre, no doubt, to bath Afr. 
Randall and Mir. Kelley. itis far more | 
simple, @ great deal cheaper, and certain 
to be more direct and effectual, than sae 
complicated protective tariffs which thes 
‘geatlemen have: resorted to for the beneti 
af their mine owning constituencies. Bu 
now that Bishop Hood has thought of it 
and he is entitled 10. no credit over Mr. | 
‘Kelley and Mr. Randall, for it was the pe- 
euliar condition of things at the seuth | 
that suggested it to him trough the 
process known as association of ideas— | 
why shouid it not be applied ian Pennsyi- 
vania as well as at the south? Give to the 
whites of the south $100 a yeur for every | 
slave thev used to own, and to the mine : 
awners of Pennsvivaiia the same amount | 
for every miner they employ, and the he 


were 


| groes of the south and the miuers of Pena- 


sylvania will be benefited by thie distribu- 
tion of the moner, for the ee in 
both sections will no longe 

to employ lavor at fair wages, 

It need hacdiy be sisted, for every in- 
teiligent reader will see it at a glance, that 
Bishop Hood's scheme is capable of in- 
definite extension Within national bounda- 
ries. Just us it is proposed to pension the” 
whites of the south to enable them to pay 
fair wages to the blacks, so, not only in 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania, but |. 
in all the cities and towns of the.country, 


employers might be similarly pensioned 


for the same vurpose and with Hh: effect: | 
- Bishop Hood's idea is a genuine in- 
spiration, Boldy appliel, it will, in’ ae- 
cordance with Professor Thompeon’s priti- 
ciples of political economy, mike this the 
richest country in the worid and its work- ; 
ing classes the best paid and most con- 
tented people on the fice of the earth. 
A CASE FOR. MEDICAL TREATMENT. | 
fhe New York Siva has ao pain in iv : 
inside, waich, all things considerd, 
perhaps not to be wondered at. But in j 
place of consuiting ap espert authority as 
to the cause of its inisery the Sua rashly 
ditempts to diagnosticite its own disease, | 
with the result that usnaliy follows when | 
auian undertakes to be his own ee | 
sional adviser. - 
The Sen attributes its internal agony to 
svmpaihy for the poor workingmen. Ht 
thinks it sees ail sorts of dreadiul things | 
hanging over them, and fancies it. ee 
feel better itself if only they could he in. | 
duced to come in out of the rain and ee | 
dangers. It’s the Mills bill, of course—tise | 
dreadful law that is to foree the poor | 
workingman to enture the indiguity o | 
being deluged with fomign rade pania- a 
loons, and coats, and underwear, and | 
swekings, and sugar, and every- 
thing that he wants withont 
the priviiege of doing 4 stroke of 
work in return, The consequences will 
be as terrible as if Macy's, and Ridleys’, | 
and Ehrichs’, and all the other big bazaar 
stores of New York should insist on dis- 
tribating their goods among their custom- 
ers without taking any pay.. What woman | 
i 
| 


elisa 


could be expected to economize in her 
housekeeping if she cauid get a sealskia 
sacque by asking for it? What man would 
moiutain bis habits of industry if he had 
only to go to the nenrest store and get 
what he wanted for nothing? “It is kill- 
ing,” says the Sun. And, then, with its. 
band upon its midriff, it gives this yawp } 
of agony: 

Brothers in the shops and factories, ‘shi 
final result of every sree trade measure, if 
permiited to ripen, wili be to transfer rou 
and vour industries to Europe—or te make 
you paupers and tramps in America. Wuat 
are you goiug to du about iti 

‘Ah well! we must be easy with the Sun, . 
remembering ail it has to suffer. It will 
know better when its pain subsides. The 
stomach ache is answerable fov it all. 
Those wicked Europeans are unprincipled, 
ef course, but they aren’t absolute fools. 
When they deluge the American working- 
man with a clean pair of socks, they'll 
tuke fine care that the American working- 
man does some work -to. pay for them. 
They're not giving things away. That's 


republican taritf policy. 


eo: 


| year to this city. 
‘the Argentine wool, the production of which ! 


; té2 MmeEaAoS 


to get away from bis enviable position. 


“not their Sattle. 


It is true. they will exact 
less work 1n return for the socks’ than it 
would cost the workingman to make the 


socks himself; but. even ‘that wickedness: 


can be overcome by prayer and persistent 
effort. The Mills bill may compel the 


workingian tu take a pair of socks in re- 


turn tor fewer hours of toil; bat even 
the Mills bi}l and the wicked foreigner 
_ecombined:can’t prevent his .keeping right 
on with his work and taking another pair. 
of socks, or at the worst an undershirt, or 
something of that kind. Only the land- 


lon? can do that. 


The Suz ought to take some medicine, 
‘apply. hot fomentations, and go to bed, 
lis circulation -has become sluggish, and 
these direful visions are the consequence, 


. a —— 


HE SARPARD AND THE SHEEP. | 
The Mail and Express begins the vilito- 
rial page of one of iis recent issues with 


the statement that the Grst man, Adam, be- 
cmune & living soul and the last Adam be- 


came x life giving spirit; aud then goes on. 
to explain at length that what the Ameri- 
ean descendants of Adam who live in the 
Tnited States mast need. just now Isa 
“A protective 
tariff,” says the Mui and Express, 
can only ve rightly amended by a republienn 
scheme of tariff reform whith is made syin- 
Metrical, consistent nod conservative, by 
reason of the constant devotion ef its framers 
to the protected interests that are to be 
affected and to he interests-of the peopie at 


large. 


_ And-then the Mui and B press explains 


that the proper way to amend the tariff is : 
‘to let it alone and defeat the machinations | '° 
i tile Reeord 


: the British free traders by sweeping 


wit the internal revenue gases and get-. 
‘tne rid of the horrid surplus in that way. ! 


This is all very detinite, and though: it 
seems a rather narrow exposition vf the 
sefipture, it really does convey un idea of 
what the Mad and Evcpress thinks weowe 
to-ourselves and to fhe cause of religion. 
We must du all our own work, Set rich by 


t tuxing ourselves, and lave no dealings ; 
It's a perfectly 


with the rest of the world. 
straightforward and coherent programme. 


But unfortunately the Mail and Evcpreas | T 
' votee of the protection fetich, has this to 


has a secular department as well as a re- 


| lisiuus one, and the utterances of the two 


ure not always as harmonious as they 
might be. In the very issue which con- 
tains the sermon epitomized above, Mr. 
Shepards news editor spéaks approvingly 


of an effort that is being mude to develop | 


trade between the United States and the 


Argentine republic; and actually utters | 
blasphemy. against the sacred American | 


sheep. . The Argentine republic, we -are 


told, “has 4,000,000 people, andany qnuan- 
; uty of money.” 


They are extravagant. bayvers, and their 
trade would be worth ‘at least $1,000,000 a 
In returu thers would be 


is the chief industry of the country. Tue 
! umber af sheep there is 9,061,000, and there 
is owned io the conetry the Jargest numver of 
tineiy blooded rams kuown to civilization. 


- And the profane news editor points out 


«the very simple means by. which uns tlood 
| of ninety million fleeces can be out poured - 


Upon Vs: 


We wast the duty to be ad valorem, not 
specific. That is ali, and itis not asking 
muck. This und a line of steamers to carry 


the mails to the mest flourishing of the Span-. 


ish- American repubies is what is suggested. 


> Sinee 1828, I may say, the Argentine republic 


has heen neglected by this country. Until 
now It is 
ing vessel that trade is carried on betiveen 
the two’ ecuntries. Bat should there be bet- 
of ecomraunication, 
manufactured here would find a 
there. 


Nor asking much! 


mar ket L 


Good heavens! The 


i toon deliverntely proposes to take out the. 


| keystone of the arch. of protection, and then 
savs he's “not asking -much.” The Mail 
aad Fepress should either discharge its 
news editor or enguge asother divine to 
write its sermons. If things go on this 
Wav the sheep will indeed have lost their 
Shepard, 


LOST HOC ERGO PROPTER HOc. 

The Jecti7e Record for April undertakes 
to examine certain free trade theories in 
What it calls “the light of fact.” But the 
protectionists’ “light of fact” resembles 
nothing so much, in the illuminating 
order, as § a jack o” lantern in a bad state of 
health; a ad the Reeord makes no exception. 
Repiying to the frse trade contention: that 
high wages are the result of supcrior skill, 
and that ‘the English workingman does not 
dread cheap iabor, but expert labor, it 
eavs: | 

The superior British workman holding such 
&@ Srong position and receiving such bisth 
wages shows what, under the ciremmstances, 
may be regarded asa remarkable disposition 
here 
is & greater amount of Immigration trom the 
British islands than fromn any cther country in 
Eurcpe. 

Without questioning the faci, or even 
calling aitention to the oppression in Ire- 
land which largely accounts for this emi- 
gration, what significance is there In the. 
fact? If British workuren come here be- 
cause we have a protective tariff, it is im- 
portint; but tat cannot be, for there is as 
higa a protective tari in Germany as 
here and 2 higher in Russia, and yet: Eng- 
lishmen do net emigrate to those countries. | 
The Record concedes this by suving that 
they come here hecause.wages are hisher” 
here than in England, and it might have 
added that they do not-go to Germany or 
Russia because wages are lower there than 
in Engiand, Brut why, it asks, are wages ! 
higher here than in England? -That is a 
pertinent question. If wages are higher 
here than in England because we have 
# protective tariff aud Engiand has not, 
the Record makes out its case; but if 
that is not the reason, then whether free 
traders offer the true reason or a false 
oneis immaterial. And yet the Record, 
while cautiously refraining from asserting 
that it is our protective tariff that makes 


[the families wo which they belong... 


nly by means of an oce;asivual sail- ; 


everythings } 


ly wages higher here, assails ‘the assertion 
| of free traders that the difference is due to. 
i the superior skill of American workmen. 
| Of course it cunnot attribute the difference 
to our tariff, for if protection made the dif- 
ference wages would be higher, not only 
here but also in Germany and Russia, than 
; they are in England, whereas . the trnih is 
i that wages are Jower in Germany than in 
' England and lower in Russia than in 
ane a 
/2 fo savthat our higher wages sre ae 
‘to superior Skill is a partial statement. It 
js to superior und cheaper natural oppor- 
tunities as well us to superior skill, and in 
greater dezree to the former than to the 
latter that they are due. Make of England 
a. continent like ours and emigration would 
fiow-from us instead of tous. But this aside, 
protectionists have only to show that emi- 
gration flows to protected countries be 
cause wages are high in protected countries. 
Why do thev fail to do it? Why do they 
rest the cave on their claims that it 
‘flotrs to one protected country because 
wayes in that country are high? Why! 
Because there is only one protected coun- 
try to which emizration flows and for which 
the claim of hizh wages ean be made. 
And the reason of those comparatively 
high wages is clear. lt is because that 
country is not yet quite all fenced in, and 
lund is yet easier to get than in the cour- 
tries from which emigration flows: pnd be- 
cause, in addition, our federal svstem per- 
mits comparatively free trade over a vast 
area of country and among sixty millions 
of people, How little pretection has 
to do with the movement, the Texr- 
will 
will consider the case of Canada. 
There is a country in which the 
Minubo Jumbo of protection is as ardently 
worshiped as in the United States. Yet 
not only does Canada fail to keep the im- 
migrants whom she pays high prices to se- 
eure, but native born Canadians swarm 
over our border in such numbers that 
there are well nigh as muny Canadians in 
the United States as in Canada itself, 


The Ohio State Journal, an ardent de- 


say in criticism of the bill now before con- 
gress to distribute a lot of money among 
government employes who ouiy worked 
eight hours a day and cot less for doing it 
than other men who worked ten hours a 
dav: 


Tne passage of this bill is urged in the » sup- 
posed interest ef the working peouie of the 


inthe United States are dependent for food, 
clothing and other necessaries of life cn the 
personal exertions of the working mnembers of 
How, 
therefore, can the interests of “labor”—the 
interests of working people—be advanced by 
takiag $10,006,000, $20,00U,000 cr 450,000,000 of 
a belonging to the 55,000,000 anu giving 

to less than 100,000 persons who have been 
so o fortunate as to be employed by the United 
States during the last twenty years at the 
highest rate of wages paid in the country! 

There's a good deal of common sense in 
‘this argument, but there's mighty little 
“protection.” However, Samson’s rid- 
dle hus as much foree now as when the 
Philistines guessed it. 


The Devoe manufacturing company, 
whieh is said to be one of the alias of the 
Standard oil company, is endcavering to 
get through the legislature at Albany a 
bill to extend a portien of the bulkhead 
line of Long Island City nearly 150 feet into 
the East river, Curiously “enough, the 
Devoe company owns all the lnnad fronting 
on the proposed extension, and if the bill 
goes through it will acquire tithe to a strip 
4,200 feet by 150 for the mere cost of till- 
ing in, added, of course, ta the necessary 
expenses of legislation at Albany. 


At the taritf debate recently held under 
the auspices of the Providence commercial 
club, at which Thomas G. Shearinan utterly 
cieaned out Senators Chuse and Aldrich, 
Mr. Shearman avowing himself an out and 
out, uncompromising, immediate, tariif 
abolisher, claimed the gsuthorship = of 
the title “revenue reform,” since he pro- 
posed that name at the firsc tari? meeting, 
because, as he said, “f wanted a good deal 
more than free trade?’ What Mr. Shear- 
mon wants is well known to the readers of 
Tor StaxparRD. He wanis to abolish the 
tariff, to abolish all other forms of indirect 
taxation, and then to abolish all other 
taxes save a tax on Jand values. If this is 
what revenue reform meuus, it is a pretty 


good name. 


~~. 


The editor of the Laurel Review of 
Marviand, although he does not see the cat, 
hears its caterwaulings and flings 2 boot- 


i 


understand if it} 


Cnited States More than 55,00),000 persons |! 


;tnan should anneunce ‘the number of his 


jack out of the sanctum window ito the | 


dark, after this fashion: “Some of our 
property holders should be careful or they 


Laurel. A grasping policy never pays; 
end it most assuredly does not pay a prop- 

erty holder: to drive, by hich rents, pros- 
pec live tenants away from town.” Indeed 
it dors noi pay, and itis worse for the 
business. menef.2 town than for the land 
holdess. H the editor of the Review will 
absorb himself In thought fora time he 
Fauy see that 2 system of taxation which 
will compel dand holders to rent on rea- 

souable terms or let goof their land will 
ba. the vere best system for Laurel. This 
the single tax will do. It will do more. 
Tt will offer the inducement to prospective 
te nants’ of exemption from taxation as 
well as low rents 


— 


tf 

i 

: 

t 

i 

; Hew Net te De It. 

{ The speaker of the British house of com- 

| mons i has found himself compelled to intro- 
-duce an innovation into the methods of that 
augusy body. One of the honorable mem- 
bers, desiring to choke off another honorable 
member, who had introduced a motion that 


would make things uncomfortable fora third 
honorable member, moved the’ previous ques- 


i will drive prospective tenants away from ,; 


tion: Now, according to the old practice ‘of. 
the house of commons, “the previous ques- 
tion” was a curiously roundabout formality. 
When a member moved “the previous ques- 
tion,” the issue put to the house by the 
speaker was “That the question be now put.” 

The man who moved. “the previous question” 
desired that the question should sot be put at 


alk Cousequently - -he voted no to bis own 
motion, and if he had a majority the. 


resolution of the house was that the 
guest ion be not put, which is the object 

sought by moving “the previous question.” 
Bat unluckily the motion for closure is in the 
form “That the question be new put.” To 
avoid the confusion that would follow from 
employing the same formula for two motions 
of uw diametrically opposite character, the 
Spexier proposed an aiteration that met 
yuaniinous approval. When the closure is 
moved the form of the question will be “That 
the question be now put.” But when ‘‘the 
previous question” is moved the form will be 
“That the question be not now put.” The 
result is that the house of commons has two 
methods of silencing a minority instead of 
one. 
. The Wav Industry is Encouraged. 

Ricwuonp, Ind.—Nothing is exempt from 
taxation in Indiana. Even tie poor widow’s 
cook stove must pay a tax or else be sold. 
Every male under a certain age must pay a 
poll tax, and if anyune is enterprising enough 
to.cultivate a farm, build or improve a dwell- 
ing, or embark in business, the assessor takes 
him in hand as if he were getting too smart 
and shouid be punished. I cite one instance 
out of many: AA workingman boucht a lot on 
tue outskirts of our city for $300, due at a cer- 
tuin time. On louking over the tax books he 
found tout the lot had previously been assessed 
at $30 valuation and paid each year 6734 cents 
thereon. But no sooner was the deed of the 
ict made over to Lim than the valuation was 
raised to $175, and the tirst year he had $4in 
taxes. Ashe made improvements his taxes 
increased. ‘On the adjuining vacant lots still 
held by the speculator were paid only a 
yominal tax; though their value was increased 
by reason of this man’s enterprise. 

We have a little knot of singie tax men bere 
who are sowing the seed. M. RITCHIE. 


A Suggestion. 

‘New York, April 23.—If the united labor 
party must take a band in the next political 
contest—if it be imperative that they “stand 
up. and. be counted’ *—why shouldn’t thty 


nominate. Mr. Cleveland as their standard 
bearer? 


“Cleveland and Mills” would be a 
strong ticket. _ True, neither of them indorses 
the Syracuse platform, but they are both 
bathing in waters wherein a land tax eurrent 
is rapidly forming, and it would take but a 
very little to drag them intww it. The ticket 
would uot be elected, but Mr. Cleveland 
would, and the principles of the land tax 
party would be brought into prominent notice. 
Surely a half loaf is better than no louf. I 


‘dffer these suggestions for consideration by | 


ime Cinciunati conference. 
WARREN JAMES. 


Preached the Doctrine en the Cars. 

_ OsuKoasn, Wis.—I am doing whatI car to 
push the singie tax doctrine wherever possible 
and am meeting with gratifving success For 
instance, en route here our train was held 
some tivo hours ata little station in couse- 
quence of an accident, and I fell into a dis- 
cussion of the single tux with an opponent of 
the principie, and soon had an audience of 
about forty, and entertained them with pas- 
sages from “Progress and Poverty” and with 
comments. 

‘Finally we took a vote and I sas. quite 
surprised to tind fuily three single tax men to 
one opposed. But I had togive up my “Prog- 
ress aud Poverty.” I can seldom keep a copy 
through a hundred mile trip. 
three or four solid crusaders here. - 

Wa. SpaLpine. 


ee 


, Taxing Slavery Out of Existence. 
One of Erwin pasia’s experiences in cen- 
tral Africa, as uarrated in bis recently pub- 
lished “Letters and Journals,” is instructive. 


One of the protiems that confronted him. 


was the slave trade and huw to put an end to 
it. Fe solved it, not by a decrees of emanci- 
pation—which would probably have fed to a 
bloody revoiution—but by insisting thatevery 


slaves and pay taxcson them. Slavery and 
slave trading were soon rendered unprofita- 
ble, and it was not long before they became 
unpopul ar as well 


The Censervatives Were Too 
Him. 

The recentiy deceased sultan of Zanzibar 
once paida visit to Great Britain. Disracli 
wes prime minister at the time, and took 
advantage of the dusky monarch’s presence 
to- have a taik with him about the abolition of 
the sisve trade, which was then one of Zanzi- 
bar's chie? soureves of revenue. It is said 
that the oniy time Dizzy was ever thoroughly 
taken aback was when the sultan answered 
his: remonstranees with the announcement 
that he was very sorry, but—'‘conservative 
pasty very stron at Zanzibar!” 


‘The Seuch Brookivn Single Trx Club. 

Thuis club meets every Tuesday and Friday 
nights at 5S Sackett street, when they read 
a chapter of ‘‘Progress and Poverty” and 
then discuss.it. They are distributing through 
their district a pruspectus of the club coniain- 
ing %® number of yuotatinons and inviting 
friends or opponents to come to their mevt- 
ings and join in their debates. Their pros- 
pectus is ornumented by the striking curtoon, 
“An Object Lesson in Political Economy,” 
originally printed in the Terento Grin and 
afterwards republished in THE Stanparp. 


Strong for 


Geed News for the Bendhoiders Who Own 

; Egypt. 

Reports from Cairo state that the Egyptian 
cotten crop promises a better. and larger 
yield than ever. 
sown than during t 
The 
great overflow of the Nile last vear im- 
mensely increased the fertiiity and area.of 
soil suitable LO the crop. 


A. Guaranty of Prosperity. 
San Francisco Examiner 


The land sale. now in progress at Merced 


should reassure those persons who fear that a. 


revision of the tariff may injure the fruit in- 
terests of the state. The capitalists chiefly 
interested in this sale are the members of the 


Southern Pacifc igs dean Mr. Crocker and. 


others have been at great expense in making 
tbg land. Pasberble. The opening of their 
grand canal was a railroad event, celebrated 
by‘the entire force of railroad orators and 
journals, _ Z 

This land is advertised as 


especially 
adapted to raisin growing. 


It is sold upon 


the representation that. the culture of raisins” 


upon it will give the purchaser a competence. 
Some of the “colonies into which itis divided 
are called distinctively “raisin colonies.” 

The railroad men know whether these 
promises are true or false. They know. 
whether the raisin business. is what it is as- 
serted to be, or whether it is in danger of ex- 
tinction at apy session of congress. “It is not 


| growing ceuse to pay by its fault. 


I have met. 


i iuthorities last Week. 


Mueh more land has been j 
ke last seasos, and the. 
plants ure coming up in Bne condition. 


likely that they would permit purchasers to 


mt their land under a mistaken impression. 

t happens that the railroad possesses. the 
power of redeeming its promises whatever 
may be the effect of tariff legislation. Sup- 
puse the Mis pill should be adepted gud 
should prove itself capable of devastating 
our vineyards, as tts Oppenents say it w rill, a 
werd from Mr. Crocker could check the de- 
struction. <All that would be: necessary 
would be a reduction of transcontinental 
freight rates. Ten cents a box taken eff 
the “duty and the sume amount taken of 
his freight viil-would leave the ‘producer. 0. 
a better pusition. than. nuw, fog he would 
reach a wider market at the same net price. 


Ib is not to be supposed that the railroad: | 
SO simple a means of making | 


would neglect 
good its word. If it sells land to settlers 
upon the assurance that they. can Inake 
raisin growing pey it will net let raisin 
Our pro- 
ducers may look with entire equanimity upon 
the action of congress. 
heip them in ‘must directions and there isa 
Ene that will keep it from hurtiog them in. 
any. 


An Anachronism. . 
Chicago Herald. : 


Mr. Keiley of. Pennsylvania was ait for 


ard as the champion of. protection to an- 
ver the arguméets of Mr. Mills, but he paid 


ee more attention to Mr. Mille’ speech than wf * 


it bad never.been uttered He Tread a: dis- 
sertation fr vm manuscript on what he sup- 
posed would be the effect of the present 
bill, and be seems to have connected 
it in some way with .the slaverv  ques- 
tion, and that slavery could only be 
verpetuated by free-trade. He called the 
Hi an anachronism ‘for: that reason, but 


the truth is Mr..Kelley bimself isan anachren- a 
He belongs to a different. time aad. 


ism. 


period from the present. He is.an advocate 
or War taxes after the war is over, abd goes 


back twenty-five and even tifty-years ayo for. 


ius arguments to support them. As matters 
have been standing ia this country for a quar: 
ter of a century slavery may be considered as 
abolished, and it is now the desire of a people 


‘ambitious to be entirely free to abolish-that 


other form of oppression and Wrong—high 
tariff taxation. 


. 


Crowding. Down the Prices ot. Our Own. z 


Products, : 
From Congressman Milix’s Speech. - 


We are the great agricultural country of 
the world, and we have been feeding the. 


peovle of ‘Europe, and the peaple of Europe 
have sot to give us in exchange the products 
of their labor in their shops; aad when we 
put on excessive duties for the purpose of 
prohibiting the importation of their goods, as 
@ necessary result: we put an excessive duty 
upon the exportation of our own agricultural 
products. And what does that dof. It throws 
our surplus products ubGD our Own markets 
at home, which become glutted and over- 
supplied, and prices gu down. 


She Didn’t Understand That the Law. Paid 
Hiin for Lying. 

A vrominent resident of 

making out his list fur the assessors, put ig 


his carriage hurses at $100 cach. The gentle 


man’s wife, when she louked over $he list and 

saw the valuation put upon the horses, said: 

“Well, 1f thuse horses arent worth more than 

that, I want @ 

Press. 
Liberty. 

Wiliam Llovd Garrison. .- 

They tell me L:berty! that in thy name 

I may not plead for all the human race: 


That some are born to bondage and disgrace, . 
‘Sume to heritage of woe and shame, = 
And some to power supreme and glorious ae 


fame. 
With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine base, 
And as an equal brotherhood embrace 
All people, and for ali fair freedom claim! 
Know this, O man! w hate 
fate— 
GOD NEVER MADE A TYRANT, NOR A SLAVE: 
Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 
His glorious image!—for all he gave 
Eternal rigbts, which none may violate; 


And, by a mighty hand, th’ oppressed He yet 


shall save. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


‘Little Miss May Sharpless, the nine-yea 
old $9,060,000 heiress, is suid to have an in 
teresting collection of dulls, several of whic 
cost over 37,040, 

Just now silver toilet articles are the rag ge, 

and forthe sui of $1,000 a very handsome se 


may be purchased in solid silver.—[{Mail and. 


Express. 

The number of grown women who sell 
newspapers on the streets is constantly in- 
creasing, and to-day there are eight of them, 


between thirty and fifty yeurs of age, vend= 


ing papers at the big bridge entrauce and the 
immediate neighbor ‘hood. Some of them. are 
assisted by little sons and da ughters. 


Itis said thas 


$1,000,000 to $15,000,000 apiece. 


Many laborers enzaged in the furnitara. 


factories in Sturgis, Mich., though constantly 
at work, get insufficient pay Lo support their 
families and have to be assisted by the Ircal 
relief and aid society. Wages have dropped 


below the “life line? when ‘the wkole family : 


is considered. 


A jew’s harp, with a frame of gold 
silver tongue, is an oddity in scarf ] pins 


Au eifective novelty in brooches is a Berlin. 2 
or black iron sero, mounted with pearls and oS 


diamends. 
wear. 


It is suitable for half: mournin 


street, Cleveiand, Ohio, was visited by the 
An old. couple named 
MeAMyter were found in one of the roomsin a 
starving condition. The old man had been 
sick’ and bed-ridden for six months, and his 
wire hud supported both by Washing until ska 

became too sick and week to work. In the 


room were found tivo old woman reeking with 


disease aud durely able to hebbiearoand, while — 


ona pile of rags in one cerucr lay a young 


woman with anew born babe in ber “arms. 
She had been delivered of the child twoweeks. 
ve, and had been there ever since witheus: 


ae attention of either a ductor or 2 nurse, 


and nothing to eat excepting the few crumbs | 


that neighbors almost as pour as herself had 
brought ins She was the wife of a saullor, who, 
deserted ‘ber. The sturvioy. families. we ere 
taken In charge. 


A beautiful hairpin recently observer was” 
topped with a Maltese Gross ‘of matched. and ae 
| graded diamonds uinanted on a coiled spring. 


The amount which Mr. W. K. Vandertiltis | 


reported to have Spent in old curiosity sh 
in Bond street is $250,000.—{London Echo: 

The mausoleum which Senater Stanford is 
erecting in California wi!l be ia the form of 
temple twwenty-iive feet snare When cen 
pleted. A double row of Miassive crauit 


columos. wilh suppor t the roof, of the portieu. : 


ab the front... The mMterior of t 


the thausvleunm 
wll be finished in Ei 


/ piaeble 


eonling "samen ik ew Yerk ist ei 


The sweating system in London produc 
fearful results. Mr. Zakeman, one of ths 


factory inspectors, “Met a womanin the east” 
end working fer sixteen hours a day making. 


Waistcoat batten holes at the rate of five for 
twopence, In fur cape making a woman 
said: “I work from 8. to S, and earn five 
shillings a week, sometimes less.  ¥ have 
nothing to-do for six months in the year.” Ta 


the east end, und even in central London, fer. 


the lowest class of men's shirts, sold whole- 


sale at eleven shillines a dozen” and retailed 


at thirteen shillings and sixpence, the work: 


er’s remuneration is one shilling u dozen. by 


machine work and tareepénce a dozen for 
button holes and buttuns. “A woman by closa 
application may make a dozen shirts a day, 
and thus painfully earn six. shillirgs a week: 


ings. 


Revenue reform will. 


Burlington, in 


new span.”—{Burlineton Free —. 


eer thy earthly. 


there are mure than tifity 
widows in New York city possessing from — 


Andie ee 


A little two-roomed shanty at 108. Spruce: wes 


(tbe a 


the finisher must. be content with. three shil- : 


the 1 


own 


MEN AND THINGS. 


Everything has its uses, if men will 
only take the trouble to find them out. 
Dirt is only mattér out of place. 
cords harzony not understood, al! partial 
evii aniversa! ¢coad, and out of the acrid 
aad orclutirative coal tar. science teacies 
us to extract the eve pleasing aniline dyes. 
There are sermons in stones, and every- 
thins is cood for sometiing. 

Even the United States navy has dis- 
@eovered its uses. Thoughticss people have 
been asking for years what we wanted 
with the navy, an how. il was of 50 use 
in time of peace, and it would be ditficuit 
to protect in time of war. Some econo- 
Buists, Indeed, pointed out that the rave 
was a useful annex to the protective taritf, 
inasmuch as it enabled very considerabie 
sums of money to be distributed among 
the owners of ship yards; the obvious an- 
sewer to which wis that while that was a 
good arzument in favor of appropriauon 
\ hills, it was no argument at all in tavor of 

‘@ Davy, since the country woud be much 
better off if the ship vard men were 


MN diss 


allowed to spend their appropriations in | 


houses, and horses. ar something else that 
men could use, instead of frittering them 
away in building ships ef war. On the 
whole, the best that men could say for 
the ‘uavy of the United Siates was the 
Sailor's criticism: on the chips in iis burgoo, 
—if it was no d—-—d great good, a was no 
6— 4 great harm. 

But now at last we realiv ee what the 
Mavy is guod for. Admiral Luce has found 
at out “He commenced experimenting in 
Canadian waters months a: gu, and he's 
been at itever since. Now he’ s solved the 
problem. The true function of the navy 
as to act as an attraction for seaside water- 
ing places, just like the sea serpent. . 

The admiral has just compieted the first 
of his exhibitions, and it has been a com- 
plete success. He assembled a squadron 
at Pensacola, laaded most of the men‘and 
Officers, and for a number of days offered 
to the public a succession of battalion 
drills, target practice with small arms, 
machine guns and howitzers, sham fights, 
inspections, dress parades, athletic sports, 
dinners and hops. One night while every 
@ne else was fast asleep, he went ashore 
with a Gating gun, and plaved upon the 
camp for haif an hour, waking everybody 
up, jusl as if it had been the F ourth of 
Sulv- The hotels have been crowded, the 
Pensacola bvarding houses have done a 


| 
it 
| 


| 


| 


siuashing business, and everybody agrees | 


they tiever saw anything like it. Tie 
show will move gorthward with the warm 
weather, and duriug the season will visit 
Fortress Monroe, Newport, Bar Harbor 
and other fushiouable resorts. The Wild 
West of Buffalo Bill was sothing to it. 
And jet nebody say that in all this Ad- 
fuiral Luce is acting frivolously. He is 
actualiy creating wealth. As he nioves 
along the coast he wil! increase the value 
of hotel sites wherever he halts for a per- 
formance. And it is a weli known eco- 
nomic principle thas the higher tie value 
which land owners set upon their mo- 
Repolv the greaier is the wealth of the 
community. YU the admiral keeps going; 
every summer resort a'ong the coast will 
make enough to build a new poor house. 
But of course the thing must be al- 
Jowed to become tou common. If sea ser- 
pents were as plenty as eels they'd be 
Nothing but a nuisauce. A little navy 1s 


all right; but if we let loose too many | 


adinirals, ihe rattle of their Gatling guns 
may drive the seu side guests back into 
the mountaips. 


ee SY oe 


a meeting lately to consider 


; spoke strongly in favor of 


THE STANDARD, 


‘State to another, in which case she is to | within a year there wouldn't be a vacant 


be taken away from him by a Justly |, 
offended government. Or if the citizen. 
feels like building his ship here, the bill 
permits him to go to market and buy the- 
things to build her with. In that it sim 
ply confers on Americans a portion of the 
natural rights possessed by natives of ' the 
west coast of Africa, and to that extent 
raises them in the scale of independence. 
and civilization. We shall got to the level 
of Dahomey by and by. 


Seriator Stanford is a generous minded® 
man. He remarked to the editor of ‘the 
Washington. National Republican. ‘the 
other day: “I believe in doing everything. 
possible for the improvement of Washing- 
ton. The country is rich, and: we: can. 
afford to spend some of cur surplus money 
on our capital.” 

The Republican says of this utterance 
that it has the true ring ; 


It is the broad, unselfish view of 2 man n who 
has doue more perhaps than any other one man 
to enrich this country. His personal interests 
ure not imm ediately connected with Wash- 
ington, ‘but he looks at the question [rom the 
standpoint of a citizen of the republic, who. 
feels that Washingtoa belongs to the nation, 
isthe nation’s ward, and that the. nation’s 
vreatness isin a manner judged by the char- 
acter and appearance of its capital. 


There is a good deal that might be said 
about Senator Stanford's aticction for 
Washington and the National Republi- 
can’s appreciation of it. But perhaps, on. 
the whole, it isn’t necessary to say it. 

teaders of THE STANDARD will have no 
ane in framing criticisms for them-: 
selves, 

An enterprising German brought to New - 
York the other day, ‘fron: across the “At- 
lantic, a troupe of monkey actors. ' Before: 
amonkey of them was allowed to come 
ashore, a duiy of twenty per cent was ex-. 
acted, and invoices and bills of sale of the 
various members of the troupe were 
gravely examined and verified by the col- 
lector of custonis, with a single eye to the 
interests of the United States. Pe 

This duty upon performing monkeys is 
one of those things that no fellow can un- 
derstand. Why is it levied? Whom does 
it protect? The American actor? He 
holds his own against the pauper actors of . 
Europe, who are imported duty free, and 
surely feels no competition from the 
monkey tribe. The breeders of monkeys? 
They're like the snakes in Ireland—there 
arent any. The question is not to be 
answered. Probably it’s like a good many 
other questions about the tariff. It's im-- 
pertinent to ask it. | 


The clergy of St. Paul, Minnesota, held 
what ‘they 
should do about revival services. Dr. 
Munhall, who is described by the St. Paul 
Giobe as a “speaker of great power, having 
a remarkable acquaintanceship with the: 
bible and a rich vein of genuine humor,” 
arousing an in- 
terest in religion. ‘The town,” he said, 
“needs such a movement as this more than 
anything else. Iti boom the town so that 
sou will go ahead of Minneapolis so far 
that the peuple of that place can't see you. 
A great movement such’ as this _ promises | 
to be will be better for you than twenty. 


! blast furnaces and a dozen railroads.” 


Well, there is no doubt that if une peo- 


i ple of St. Paul could be persuaded to fo!- 


: golden rule, and i 


There is a little bi] in the hands of the : 


committee on commerce of the house of 
Iepreseniatives that wil vear watching. 


Ht enacts that the interstate commerce | 


Jaw shall be amended bv a provision that 
“no conmmon carrier shall receive or trans- 
port any coods, wares or merchandise in 
sealed cars or in bone, by ratlrozd or other 
‘Jand earriaze through any foreign coun- 
ry to any viher place in the United States 
free of duty 

Should this bill become a law, its effect 
will be not only to place the Pacific states 
and territories completely at the mercy of 
the Pacitic roaes in the matter of” freight 
charges, but to shut out of the market an 
important competitor for freights to Chi- 
cago and points west. 

The Canadian Pacific road, heavily sub- 
Bidized by Its government, hus been bid- 
ding for the Pacilic trade at rates which 
the American roads have professed them- 
selves unable to nieet, This is a distinct 
advantage to producers aud consumers at 
boih euds of the Hine. It facilitates ex- 
change, and practiculiy brings tie Atluntic 
nearer to the Pacifie. If it be true, as the 
American ratroud managers assert, that 
no unsubsidized road can afford to meet 
the Canadian Pacific's rates, then by send- 
ug shipments through Canada, we are 
really exacting tribute f ron the Canadiau 
people—a thing inunoral in itself, per- 
haps, but net at ali discordant to protec- 
tionist principles. If, however, as is at 
Jeast very possible, such is mot the case, 
then the effect cf such shipments is slhuply 
to reduce power of the American roads 
to ievy iribute ou Americun production, 
Yn either case the privilege of using Cana- 
Gian railroads is one of which Americans 

ehould refuse to be deprived. 

The protectiauist arguinent in favor of 
the proposed legistation is that by ship- 
ping over Amerivau roads we make work 
for Awwericen citizens. According to this 
enlightened logic. it would. be weil to de- 


Ter 


wha se 


stroy every raliroad in the country, since 


transportation by wagon traia, or better 
eull, by wheel barrow or porterage, would 
ungveslionsbly make vastly more work. 
The Chinese desiroyed the first railroad 
built in their country for precisely that 
reason. But then the Chimese understand 
protection better than we do, and have 
micre of the courage of conviction. 


It would perhaps be too much to expete 
that whe Dunn free ship bill should be en- 
acted into law, but it certainly marks a 
distinct advance that a committee of the 
house of representatives is bold enough to 


Fecomimend its passage. Aud yet the bill 


is a very modest one. It merely provides 
that the American citizen who wants to 
buy a ship shall be allowed to go to 
market and buy her, and to keep her as 
Jong as het is good and doesn’t use ber to 


«airy things from one part uf the United 


iow the teachings of Christ—to obey the 
ake no thought for the 
norrow, and go two miles with the man 
who asked them to go ene—they would 
get pretty far ahead of Minneapolis. But 
it is to be feared ihat the reverend Dr. 
Munhall didn’t mean anvthing- of teat 
kind. 

The march of improvement along the 
west side of this city has been checked 
north of Centval park. Where iess than a 
yeur ago buildings were going up as if by 
magic, and streets were uprecognizable by. 
any one after a week's absence, Lhouses are 
standing haif finished, stores are vacant 
and flats are difficult to let. <A local sea- 
son of depression hus set in. 

Of course the landford is ready ' with his - 
explanation. Over production is: the 
trouble. There has been altogether too 
much building, and the result is that there. 
are more bouses than people to occupy 
them. It’s a very simple matter—from 
the landlord's point of view. 

But to any one who wiil take the trouble 
to leok beneath the surface, it becomes 
quickly evident that there is some other 
cause at work besides tie surplus of 
houses and the scarcity of people to live 
in them. Indeed, it is ‘evident that there 
must be some other cause. A man need 
only canvass the circle of his own acquaint- 
ance to learn that there are any quantity 
of people who would like exceedingly to 
live in Harlem, only—onlv—they . can’t 
afford to, So they keep on mewing them-: 
selves up in flats that are little better than 
tenement houses, and tenemert houses 
that are little beiter than sties, while west 
side Harlem houses stand vacaut, and 
west side Hariera lots go unused. 

Haif a generation ago, Harlem was a 
pretty suburban village where men: who 
would submit to the inconvenience of a 
long ride night and morning, found 
pieasant, comfortable homes, within the 
iimits of an ordinarv Ainericaa citizen's 
means. Peopie used to wander out there | ~ 
Sunday afternoons aud say. regretfully: | 
“Whata delightful piace this w ould be to 
live {n, if it were only a little more accessi- 
bic.” And so when the elevated railroads 
ceme along, everybody welcomed them, 
and urged their speedy building, aad spoke 
hopefully of the good time coming when 
every New Yorker should have a heme of 
his own, with a private vine and fig tree 
blooming in the back yard. 

Well, ‘the elevated railroads have been 
with us for ten years, but the separate 
homes, and the vines, and the fic. trees 
have somehow moved a little farther of, 
They're in Westchester county now, aw 
little more inaccessible than ever, 
and the air is fuil of new rapid. transit 
plans to bring them within our -reach.. 
The peopie who have benefited by having 
Harlem made accessible have naturally 
been the people:who own Harlem; and the 
reason for the stagnation in house prop- | 
erty in Harlem is simnply that the owners 
oi Harlem are trying to benefit too much. 
Tax Harlem lund values out of sight, and i 


‘to Judge what men 


j Inspector Bonfield, who has taken charze 


saved in paying 


ithe departinent is known. 


ke effects. 


at 


lot or house to be found there. 


It’s astonishing what an amouut of | 
sympathy there is for dwellers in: tene- | 
ment houses. Small parks are to be pro- 
vided for their deleciation, mode} tene- 
ment houses are built for their use. and 


here is the legislature of New Y¥: ork 


meditating the passage of a bill to author- 
ize. and require the board of health to- 
enter any tenement house and put it into: 
such complete. sanitary condition - as: it 
hath not entered into the mind of. max to. 
conceive. Then, of course, evervbods, 
will be happy and the social problem, will 
be in a.fair way to be solved. 

It doesn't seem to occur to oui legis-' 
lators.that it might, on the whole. be a} 
good thing to so arrange matters — that’ } 
people shouldn't be compelled to livin’ 
tenement houses. It would) Le ezsy’ 

enough. But of course it would involve. 
irreligious inierference with the vested 4 
rights of individuals to contro! the use of e 
the earth which God made for men-—eVen | o 
tenement dwellers—to live on. is 

Nine thousand buiman lives is the yearly 
sacrifice that our tenement house popula- 
tion offers—so the board of health informs 
us—upon the altar of private tand owner- 
ship. -Most of them: are children, it is 
trus, and belong to the lower classes. 
But there was a Man once who spoke 
quite pityingly of the Little ones and 
seemed to think, that on the whole they 
mighi be worth BNNs: 

The clersy of Fifth avenue are disquiet- | 
ed lest stages be: run along that street on | 
Sunday, and in the advertising colunins of | 
the Matl and Express, 1 seny-religious- 
daily of this city, they print a humble pe- 

tion to the stage company to Keep their 
horses in the stable and give their em- [ 
ployes a rest on the Lord's day, This | 
ought to be done, they tell the stage com- 
pany, because Fifth avenue “is peculiarly | 
a street of churches and homes,” and 
both should be protected. 

Here we have a pretty good opportunity - 
dike the Reverend 
Howard Crosby, and the Reverend Ed- 
ward Waipvle Warren, and the Reverend 
R. S. MacArthur, and the Reverend John 
Hall consider to be a “home.” Evidently 
itis not merely the place where a man 
lives with his faniuly. Because, if that 
were so, a Single block of \venue A would | 
have well nigh as many homes on it 
as the whole of Fifth avenue; and the 
reverend gentlemen would be doing their 
utmost to turn the tide of Sunday travel 
into the last named thoroughfare, so as to 
secure a Sabbath stillness for the east 
side avenues. The “homes” which Dr. 
MacArthur and his co-petitioners are_ 
troubled about are those in which one 
family occupies one house and enjoys a. 
proper degree of privacy andcomfort. — f 

The reverend gentlemen convey a truth | 
which they had no thought of uttering, 
The ‘majority of residents of this citv 
have no hames. The_vast majorify of 
the coming generation of New Yorkers ! 
will have:no conception of the meaning | 
of the sacred word. To them the song of } 
John Howard Payne will be. simply a | 
string of idle words set to a rather pretty. j 
tune. cape 

It: is pleasant. to see the’ clergy” so. 
anxious for the preservation of the few. 
homes that remain to New York's citizens, ° 
But if they would examine matters a little 
more closely they would discover that 
Sunday stages are not the worst enemies 
of home life, and they might at the same 
time learn why itis that the avenue on 
which our wealthiest citizens live is also. 


“neculiarly a street of churches.” 


A report comes from Chicago that 
of the detective department of that city’s 
police, proposes to discharge half the reeu- ! 
lar detectives and spend the money that is ; 
temporary spies among ald 
the criminal classes, who shail be dis. | 
charged as soon as their connection with: 
It is to ‘be- 
hoped forthe credit of American institu- 
tions that the report is false. 

Our police methods have already too | 


‘much tendency io encourage the mauu- 


facture of crime. Officers who make tlre 
most arrests are generally deemed most 


worthy of promotion: and in the detective: 


branch the chief test of merit is far too 
apt to be the number of convictions se- 
eured, We have imitated Russia so far 
asto muke the police headquarters of a 
large cliy a sort of mimiature Petropaui- 
ovsky fortress. to which persons under 
suspicion are secretly conveyed, and in 
which they are detained. in defiance of law: 
and tempted to confess by ingenious men- 
tal torture. We may as well stup there. 
To adopt the Russian system of police 

agents will only be to breed secret plot- 
ters against society. Like causes produce 


The Phiiadelphia Record states that the 
iron manufacturers of the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill vallevs are complaining bit- 
terlv of the treatment they get from the 
railroads and coal companies with whie! 
they do business. Not only are thay 
charged heavy freights on their pr: oduct, 
but they are made to pay exorbitant prices 
for the coal they use. The Kecor @ qu totes’ 
one of them us saying: oe 

There can oe no doubt of the jusitce af eur: 
Seong and every’ : 

nees Of an unjust discrimination. AGHIESE - 
heiron trade. Why, we have direct infor 
utieu that the Lebigh valley coal company | 
iia mude « contract with the elevated roads: 
eh Ne York to furnish them with- furnace. | 
coal at a price that will net them but $1.60 as. 
t! e mines. The sarae coalis sold te the iron | 
men at S225 per tou atthe mines. Our Fe 
quest for #2 coal does not seem unreasonable 
in view of this fact. oe. oe 

It isn’t likely that 
the fact as yet; but it can do no barim.to.: 
point out to these complaining makers of | 
iron that one effect of taxing land vuiues. 
only would be to prevent the coal, mo- 
nopolists playing games of this Kind.” But | 
though the iron men mav not ‘See this 
tully, ther can’t help noticing that the 
protective duty on coal doesn’t by any 
means stimulate production, either of | coal 
orirom ” eee 


ip 
| 
| 


A Chance tor the Poets. .. 

Tax reform club Np. 21 of Houston, Texas, . 
has offered. prizes for the best sengs com- 
posed onthe subject of tax refor ui, as fol- 
dows: -For-the first. best, 37.50; for the. sevont 
meat %, and fur tbe third best, $2.50, 


| 


| cerned. 


_partridges can’t live without jand—and de- 


‘asked and given. 
| land, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Maly pesile think England isa country 
of free ti ade—-thut a man there bs a right 
to buy where he pleases ang sell where he 
likes, without asking pernpission iro any- 
body. That’sa mistake’ ‘ 

- “The city of London, tor seas: has by. 
sanction of flaw, built an iavisible fence 
around some 700 square miles of territory, 
within which limit she lewies a special tax 
on coal and wine—a tay which : brings in 
some tuundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly. Just now there is: a bil-before 
parliament. not to abolish this tax—bless 
you! nothing of that sort—but,to. keep.on 
Collect ‘ting it, and then divide at among. the 
various local authorities ofthe taxed: dis~- 
‘trict in: proportion to fopulation; thus 
tnaking the steal appear less burdensome 
“to -the people, and at the same,time. pro- 
‘viding: for the officials: who, do «the: col. 
lecting. ef ar 

-But the funniest case is Shat of the town 

of iw erness in Scotlayd. Inverness, it 

eens, bins aright to exact certain “petty 

custoris,” regulate little protective tariff 
forthe benoit ofitsownindustries. Forsome 
years past these customs have been some- 
What felaxed, and only enforced in cases 
of large iraportations: byt the town coun-- 
‘cil are now considering the propriety of 
enforcing ther in full,“ Here is an account 
of whst this would mean, in the wards of 
ex-Builie Mackintosh to his fellow town 
councilors: 

For examnle, farmers and aéirymen, in 
bringing mijk into the burgh, were liable iu 
custuins, All letters and uewspapers broughy 
into the burgh were lisble in customs. | Bvery 
railway corriege and every 
that came into the burgh, Aut passing theopsa 
in trangit, was liable; passengers traveling by 
rail and comtig into the burgh were. liable to 


. 


jPailway. syueik. 


to myself, 


payinent op their personal luggage. - A strikt-| 
} ing case was that of the tenant of the farm . 


of | Heafield. 
cient royalty, 
was beyond the parliwmentary. boundary. 
Every time this farmer éarted taanure from 
his steading tv his fields in the apelen@royalty; 
he was liable in custums at the rate.of dd. per. 
barrel bulk. Every time he drove his cattle, 

, for instance, his milk cows that mizbt require 


A part of his lgad was in the an- 


to be seut into these tields daily, he was ljable 
in custems- at the rate of ‘4d,. ‘on.each and’ 
every time be tovk an empty eart from his. 


stending into the rvadway that adjoined bis 


steading, he was liable in“ custynis at the rate 


of 2d. por barrel bulk. He would ask in the 


name of conimon serse, Was it practical to ex- 


act the full schedule rates. (Hear, Hear.) 


-. Queer, how this protection craze in- 
wolves absurdity wherever one encounters 
it. Here in the United States we have 
‘protected our fishermen out of existence, 
and have to send to Canada fof men to 
man our fisihng boats; and in Inverness 
the same priuciple threatens to compel an 
innocent farmer to leave a portion of his 
‘land uncultivated. 


John Bright’s speech, at the Chamber- 
lain banquet at Birmingham has attracted 
much attention. He said it was a sensible 


wish on the part of the Canadians that- 
the barriers between them and the United: 


States should be thrown down. Economicai 


facts pointed to a tendency to get over the 


sentiment that it was better’ for Canada 
‘to be associated’ with Great Britain than 
with the United states. He declared that 


the scheme of a federafion of Great Britain’ 


-and her colonies would never be carried, 
amd never ought to be carried out, so long 


asthe motuer country clings to her pres- 


ent war policy. “If T were ea Canadian,” 
said Mr. Bright, ‘ora Wictorian, or New 
South Wales man, or Queenslander. or 
New Zealander, I would take good care, 
as faras Twas concerned, that my voice 


should never goin faver of the policy of 


the oid country es far as that was con- 
. . 

munity and for us that ‘these. 
should be under 
own and independent, and should not 
enter into quarrels in whieh they were rot 


} concerned, but endeavor to maintain their 
+ own honor and not take part in the miser- 


able quarrels, contests and’ wars which for 


| along time past hive disfigured the his- 


-tory of the kinedom i in which we live,” . 

Wherever 
tion” 
naturally go together. 
lord is denied the benefit of “& tariff wall 
but he gets “protection” in other ways, 


$ 


The English rural landlords own all the- 


English purtridges—quite naturally, for 


tive no small income from the sale of the 
birds shot by themselves and their cuests. 
This traffic has been interfered with by the 


importation of ‘Russian partridges which. 


are sold at moderately reasonable prices— 
twenty. or twenty-five cents euch. So the 
other day a deuer was urresied, charzed 
With having partridyes in his. possession 
ufler the iecral shooting ;season had .ex- 
-pired. He proved that they were Russian 
birds, caught in Russia‘during the winter 
and prese rved by ireézing, but that iMade 
ne difference—the partridges | were con tis- 
cated and the dealer fined. The landlord 
riew is that if Qussian trappers.cannot geil 
their birds in England. durips 


gether. — j 


r, | 
There is no false modesty about the i 
He owns the earth.and’: g 


. 4 x ate, 7)! ery Co t ‘ a t i 
diy Urines -Bresh ini | hai s every right that that ownership | 


English landlord. 


implies. He not cnly refuses to. ailow his 
fellow morials to utilize the earth tor 
veaith production—to dig things out of it, 


the steading. and another pert. 


tt w ould be much. better for hu-.- 


colonies: 
governments of their. 


a landlord: is, there ‘‘protec- 
is tolerabiy sure to be also. The two 
The English land-- 


the close } 


sezsou they will ceuse s slipping them aiio- : ee : : 
- approach to the principles of the single tax 


+ on land 


would probably have been imyossidle to | enfranchised demveracy tearn to know. their 
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land, moor or waste land, and access to, 
and power to walk along, the bed or bank 
of any river, stream or lake, or to ride in 
any boat, coracle or canoe upon any river 
or lake, for ihe purposes of recreation, 
‘wimberry’ gathering, scientific inquiry, 
sketching or ¢ antiquarian research.” Land 
under caltivation, erchards, gardens, even 
timber land are excepted, and streams that 
run through “private domains” are’ still to 
be sacred. And woe betide the geologist 
or botanizer whe meddles: with rock or 
flower. For such the prison doors are 
still agape. 

Of course the bill will not be p:ssed. 
Even Mr. Ellis, who introduced it, has no 
hope of that. The landlords stigmatize it 
as a scheme of robbery, and the “landlords 
are still powerful in Britain. But it is 
noteworthy that many papers of the 
“better class” speak of it asa thing that 
must be done some day, and admit that 
‘Mr. Ellis has a certain anount of reason 
on’ his side. as 


The enthusiasm of the French people 
for General Boulanger would ve laugh- 
able did it not involve the possibility of 
such terribly grave results. Hereisa mano 
who has achieved popularity by sheer iu- 
definiteness—declining to state his views 


ov intentions in any save the most general 


terms and leaving his worshi pers: to fill in 
the blanks, each according to his own 
wishes, _Is he anxious for a’war with Ger- 
many? Some say yes; some no. The gen- 
eral himself gives sphinx like answers that 
may be interpretea either way. What is 
his immediate programme? The revision 
of the constitution. “May I venture, 
said an Engiish correspondent, ‘‘to ask 


what is veur idea of a revision of the con-. 


“That is my secret. I keep it 
That is my policy.” And so rit 


stitution?” 


goes. 

‘The grav est sign of the weakness of the 
republican sentiment in France is this 
willingness to wership a veiled prophet 
chiefly because he is veiled. Whether 
Boulanger be-destined to ucnieve the suc- 


-cess his. admirers: hope for or not is a 


tne Oana oat ew teem te ree nee oe, Sears aca aa 
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catany sum greater than the s 
‘}iouse or the several tenements therein wouvid 


matter of: comparatiyely trifling import- 
anee. .The significant thing is that the 
majority of a great peuple seem inclined to 
allow a single man to do. their thinking for 
them, and todo it, too, without telling them 
what he thinks. 


oo 


Mr. Bradiaugh has given notice of his 


intention to move the following resolution. 


in. the house of commons on the Ist of 
May: ’ 

That,-in the opinion. of this house, owner- 
ship of land should carry. Witb.it the duty of 
cultivation or, utilization, and that in all cases 
where land capable of cultivation or utiliza- 
tion with profit, and not devoted to some pur- 
pose of public utility or enjoyment, is held in 
a vacant, waste or uncultivated state, the 
local autborities ought to have the power to 
cormpulsori y acquire such land by payment 
to the owner of a sum representing the capital 
agricultural value of such lands, in order that 
such lecal authorities mzy, in their discre- 
tion, let the said land to tenant cultivators, 
with such conditions as to term of tenancy, 
rent, reclamation, drainage, utilization, and 
cultivation respectively as shall afford rea- 


“sonable encouragement, oppurtunities, facile - 


ties, and security for the due utilization, culti- 
vation, aud development of the said lands, 
The | resolutions will probably not, be 
adopted. Butitis safe to sav that their 
discussion wil do much to set Englishmen 
thinking on the land question even harder 
than they are thinking now. Mr. Brad- 
laugh will succeed in putting the landlords 
on their defense; and when they once 
seriously try to explain why they claim a 
right to tax their fellow men,.the end is 
not a great way off. 
+ Another significant circumstance is the 
appearance of the following clause in a 


‘pill “to facilitate the better housing of the 


working classes in London,” now under 
consideration: 

In ail cases in which land available for 
uilding within the metropolitan area is not 
built apen, or only partially’ built upon,’ so 


-much thereor as is not built upon shall be 


rated as if, its net annual vaiue were equal to 
four per cent upen thas sum which the land 
would’sell far'at the date of such rate being 
made. If such land. is unsaleable, it shall be 
rated as: provided by the existing law. 

‘The same bill contains the following sec. 
tion in. referenee to the manner in which 
the compensation for land taken under the 
provisions of the bill shall be tixed. 

The artisans’. and laborers? 


provement acts, 18T5 to 1835, are herebv 


amended as follows: that is to say: 


(1) In deciding the amount of compensation 
payable to any claimant the arbitrator shall 
not pay any regard lo prospective or contin- 
gent inerecse of valve; and, in the ease of any. 
dwelling house, ‘sha!! not estimate the rental 
sum which the 


in his opinion, let for, if not orercrowded. 

(2; No. sum. shail be awarded by an arbi- 
trator on account of good will or loss of 
trade profits if, inthe opinion of the arbitra- 
tor, the claimaint can vbtain in the immediate 
neighborhood premises suitable for his busi- 
ness 

(3) No appeal toa jury shall in any case Re 
from the award of au arbitrator. 


Of course, these sections are far from in- 


dwellings im-. 


likely to provoke the discussion. In Eng- 
land it bids fair to come about through 
the tory. iandlords’ anxiety to keep the 
Starving poor quiet by providing them with | 
decent sleeping places. 

A Photogrupher Waats Some Too. 

Why are vou so persistent in opposing pro 
tection to Ameryiean industry? What we 
really need is not less protection, bt mure. 
Take my case. Iam a photographer. Ihave - 
to pay more for many of the materials used 


‘in my business than I wovid have to pay if it 


were: not for the tariff. Of this I do not — 
complain, fur Lknow thai in. paving wore for 
my materials’ Tam he!ving Anierican indus- 
tries. For instance [use a good leal of glass, — 
which casts mie more on accourt of the tarit. 
Well, thut is good for lass makers, and Edo = 
not bezrudee t the extra cost. But whnt Pde 
complain of and what I have a right to com- 
plain of is that lam not protected-in my busi- 
vess. The business is beiue ruined by ania- ; 
teurs. This ought to be stopped. These 
people go around taking pictures for fun or at ° 
such a price that i can’t compete with them. 
It isn’t fair. lL pay my taxes and I ought to 
be protected. 1 have no doubt there area 
good many other industries just like mune, - 
where they have to pay protective duties and 
are. Not themselves. protected. Hy you would 


turn your atlention to this subject you might. . 


do some goud.. Ibis nut by takiag the tari? 


_ off of giass that you wiil benefit phot tograpers, 
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i prosperity- ~af: her 


yolving anything more than the merest | 


values. Had they done so, 
vet them seriously discussed, or even in- 
troduced. As it is 
inevitably tend in "the direction of the 
single tax. 


itt 
‘ changes in Englands. pulley as scon as the 


, their discussion will: g 
: strictivn. i ke 
: “Oy pents, but.ther cou uOL aise Wages, We 
The landlords cannot «claim ' * 


| that any injustice is done by taxing their j 
‘of the £5 slish peuple are today, they were 


orplant things in it; or byHd things on it : 


—bub, he isn’t even ‘willing that they 
-shouid look 
The lakes of Cumber- 
the braes and Iechs of Scotland, the 


t 2 4 4 ; “+ a | 
| might produce if put in use, without as | whieh received 


at it without his leave first ; 


estates on the basis of what the land 


serting, in plain, unmistakable ternis, their 


' right to treat their land as they see fit—to 


use it or leave it idle, as they prefer. 


rugged mountains of Wales, may not be | 


of ‘some lord of ‘the soil, On many 
pleasant littie river.or lake no boat maiy 
float except the boat of the “proprietor,” 


: : t bv the to s : 
they can appreciate. oked ut by the tourist save as Le can see 
, them from ‘the high road: or by agelae seta : 


Nor 
can the friends of the bill meet the land- 
jords’ argument, save by the claim that 
private property in land is not aright tobe 


-layers? 


Oe ee ER NET ON SO AL GOT A TS OR MOH tn 


but dy _ putting a- protective turifl tax on 
amateur photographs, And that is the way 
witheverything. Business men will be glad to 
pay bigh prices for their materials in order to 
protect the manufacturers; all they ask in. re- 
turn is to be prutected frum amateurs, You 
do act;seem to understand the tariff question. 
I would advise you to read the Press. Before - 
that payer came out I was all ina fog about 
che question, but nuw it is perfectly clear to 
me. T. B. JORNSTON. 


Mannfacturers Who Don't Like the Tart. 

Congressman M. H. Ford of Michigan. re- 
cently. presented a putition signed by 140 fur- 
uiture manufacturers of fourteen different 
States, representing $16,000,000 of capital and 
employing 24,000 men, asking that ceal, bur- 
laps, German looking glass plates and sponges 
be placed on the free list. The petition says: 
“The collection of these taxes does not benelit 
any industry in this country, but is a grievous 
burden to. furniture macufacturers, and if our 
petition is granted it will divert from the 
national treasury $3,573,805 anuuailly and will 
save this amount aud mary millions more to 
the people. 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


Hew the Two Great Parties are Mustering 
far the Tarill Ficht. 


The tariff law is no longer in aid of the be- 
ginnings of great industries, but m mainte- 
nauce of vested interests and of high wages 
for the workingmen.—{ Mail and Express. 

That there is nuthing that will kill protec- 
tionism so quickly as-discussion ought to be* 
evident to.every man who has just confidence 
in the intelligence of the American ueople.— 
{Richmond State. 

_ {n Scotland there are 1,000,000 tons of pig 
iron which the holders are keeping to dump 
upon our shores as soon as the free traders 
carry their ends in regara to the tarifi.—{St 
Juseph, Mo., Herald. 

The fact that the different sections cf our 
cauntry, With their differing wages rates, get 
alung prosperously without any trade. bar- 
riers between themisa fact worth thinking 
abuut.—[Providence Journal.” 


Every man in the country who. favors. the 
American svstem—w ho understands the ed- 
vantages which -protection. gives to every 

eitizen—shouid exert himself in behalf of the 
most righteous cause. that has. existed. since 
the armies of Washington drove the English 
free traders ‘frum American soil. —{Washing- 
ton Republican. 

The wage workers of the country are fast = 
beginning te realize that all of this boasted 
pretection to American labor that we are 
suid to be getting now throuvh a bigh tariff 
isa delusion and a snare. Waze workers do 
not want a protection that simply. protects 
and enriches big- mono pelets: Lets walles 
Pa., Free Press. — 

What a grand thing this protection is. It 
enables every body who has anything to sell to 
get high prices for it, but every body who has 
anything to buy cun get it at extremely low 
prices, of, in ‘other. “words, we buy at low 
prices of peopie who sell at high prices, and 
we sell at high prices to people who buy ab’ 
low prices.—(Ceresco, Neb., Times. 

According to the census of L880 the average 
wages of the unprotected railway employe 
was. $150 a year, while the protected iroa 
workers averaged only 3312.. Do miners and 
smelters get higher w aees than the brick- 
Bo skilled workers in cotton and 
woolen mills receive more than the carpen- 
ters! Every one knows that they do not, but 
that, on the cantrary, their earnings are much 
less. How thea -do those hich taxes beuetit 
labor? -[t is an undisputed fact that workers 
in silversmines are uch better paid than the. 
men who delve for iron, yebl on iron there is a. 
hgh protective taritY while in silver there is 
absulite free lr ade.—(Phiiadelphia Call. 

‘The following passage appears in the calf 
of the Wisconsin repubtic: un SLate committee 
fora convention to chvuse delegates at large 
to the nativnal convention: “AH voters who 
oppose the doctrine ef free trade as un- 
American and danyvereus, ard whe favor 
such protection to “Amer ican industries as 
will yield a. fair return to capital aud 
liberal wages to labor, and who favor a 
reduction of internal t: ~Xes, a Wise revision of 
our tardf laws, aud reduction of taxation on 
imports, placing on the free list, as nearly as - 
possible, ine necessaries, ang making. the lux~ 
uries uf life bear the expenses of government, 
ure invited to join io Lhe election of delegates 


“to this. convention.” 


England will net go back Lo. protection for 
the purpose af securiug an addition to the 
~uple, for the Treason that 
ber peuple know that such a change might be 
good for, the ciusses, but would surely be 
Invest injurious to the masses. There wiil be 


pow er, bUL the tendency will ‘be. tuward. 
greater freedum of trade and nos toward: re~ 
Protective .duties. might ineresse 


ud to the profits of 


employm. ut pientifia or 
Budiy olf as: some 


indusiry and enter prise. 


“ander the old fseal sys ners 
its death blow in Eeie (Bag 
liton, Ont., Times. 


far worse clf 


Ficares Thar Tei! the Seay: ; 
From Conzressmac Hiis's Speerk. 
Jbhave bere a letter from: the chief of the 


' bureau of: statistics, which: shows ‘thab in 15d 


* asserted, but an evil to be endured, and to : 


> be endured just so long and to such an ex- ; orcent 
tent as tne people’ choose, and no longer j E eni. 


-and no turther. 


cand as the trespasser is generally brought } 


i for punishmeat before. the very landlord 


on whose earth or water he has been 
standing or doating the lot of the trans- 
gressor is apt to be > hard indeed. 


There is a bill now before the British | 


parliament designed fo rob the landlords of 
asniall portion of their vested rights in 
scenery andair. It provides that within 


the limits of the principality of Wales, + 
;aad within those limits: alone, -the. public’ 


shall have right of access “‘to mountain 


too, involve the question of the lundlords’ 


right and the other defend it with a vigor | 
which will quickly drag tie basic principles | 
of private land ownership rato the discus- 
sion. 

Thus, from different saints the two 
great English speaking nations are muster- 
ing for the’struggle for industrial -emanci- 


i 
; 
Ba 


with w jow iaril the consucnption of domestica 
manufictares it the United States: was, S859 
per cent ef the whole, anth of imports LLOL 
In ist, With w stH! lower tariil, 


| our Dome manufactures constiturert 97.57 per 
The compensation clauses, 


cent, and the consumption of IMports Wis 
12.43 per cent. In i870 the codsumption of 


right to the unearned increment; and it is ; dumestic manufactures was S&_I4 per cent, 


_to be expected that one side wil] attack that ; 


and 6.56 per cenr of is por <5, und in iS80 were 
consuined 02.58 per cent of nome mianufactures, 
aud.7.42. per cent of Toren manulnebures, 
' Now, it is evident frum these figures that nn- 
der any circumstances Wwe can hold vO per 
ceut of the market ugulist the world. Tf we 
had no. turilf, if all the custom huuses were — . 
tora down and the goverament wes supported ~ 

by direct taxation, “Rot More thau iv per cent 
ot all the munulactured products. consumed 
by al! tie’ peopie would he iniported. inte the: 


pation, Here the tariff iniquity seems ! nountey 


~ QUERIES. AND ANSWERS. 


Bav the shanty. 

draxrs, Penn.—I purpuse getting married 
{> the zear future, and need some advice. 

Yam adeadly enemy to the unearned in- 
erement of land, and cannot contentcdly sub- 
Mmitto the system. Moreover, aotwitnstand- 
fac the outrageously excessive prices which 
individuals enforce for building land, I feel 
that it is better to pay it that to go on vay- 
fne rent to infinity. That the reform which 
the united fabor party are working for wil! be 
achieved is certain, but the time when is not 
exactly soclear. Therefore ] will thank you 
much if you will kindly suggest the best way 
for me to act. 

The other day I was apprised of the fact 
that a gentieman bad a bouse and lot for 
gale. J atonce sought him. Yes, it was true 
that the property was for sale. “How much 
@o you want for it, pleasef’ “Twelve buu- 
@red dollars.” The lumber and erection of 
the shanty (! can’t truly call it anytbing else) 
fost upward of §200; the $1,000 was unearned 
increment, if Lunderstaud the term rigtitly. 
B asked this magnanimous property owner 
what it was that enchunced the value of his 
land! He could not say improvements, there 
Was not a shadow of improvement on the 
place, not even a well. PETER KELLY. 

If the price is reasonabie, under existing 
conditions, and you have the money, I ad- 
Vise you to buy. 

You are right in supposing the $1,000 
walue to be what is commonly called *un- 
earned increment.” Land is so far mo- 
nopolized that people are willing to pay 
$1,000 for that particular piece rather than 
not have the use of it. Hence, the owner 
is able to get $1,000 for doing notiung. If 
the land value tax were in full operation, 
you would aot need to buy the lot. All 
you would have to buv would be the $2 
shanty, and if you didn’t want to buy that 
you could take a neighboring lot on which 
there was no shanty, and put up a house 
fo suit your taste and ycur pocketbook, 
with the assurance that whether you put 
up a good bouse or a poor cne, a cheap 
house or a dear one, vour taxes would be 
just the same, and neither more nor iess 
than the owner of the tumble-down shanty 
would have to pay. Nor would those taxes 
be likely to be as high as the taxes you 


with the shanty on it. 

Let us figure a little oa this case of 
yours, 

You have #1,209 saved up. You intend 
to marry and want a heme to take your 
wife to. You do not wish to run in debt 
and wortzace veur home, and that is ! 
sensible, Youhave looked around for a | 
piace, and the best you ean do for $1,260 | 
$s this fet with a shaniv on it. To these 
guarlers, ule you must take your 
wife, and be coinpeiled to exhaust all your 
“savings to do even that. But this is not | 
ali. After you bave settled, the tax col- 
Jector comes 2rouad with, say, a two per | 
cent tax en a sixty per cent valuation. 
What if the landfora from whom you 
have bought owas a vacant lot for which. 
he pays iwo per cent ona twenty-live 
or foriy per cent vaiuation! “Yuu are 
gettiag the good of your pronerty while 
he is nut,” so the -cellector will tell you 
and therefore you ought to pay a 
fighertax. You pzy it, and there goes, in 
oue lump, 38.49; and you must consider 
yourself ducky tuat ii is so smiull. Then 
wou “ili be tuxcd on the furniture which 
dbeiongs to your wife. That may not be 
much, but put it down at 91. If you smoke 
rou will have to pay twice the value of 
your smuking material on acevunt of the | 
customs and miernal revenue taxes and 
the monopoly they foster; tnat item will 
be iow at $5.0 The tariff tax on vour coal 
at tive tons a year would be $3.75. If you 
bought no more than $50 worth of cloth- 
ing in a Year your taxes on it woul 
amount to $15 at least. Your taxes on 
sugar would be no less.than $3.50. Besides 
these there are many other articies of 
household consumption on which you 
would have to pay taxes, but which I can- 
not specify; if we put the taxes on these 
ai #10 we sh:all be well within the limit 
And then there is the profit of the whole-- 
saler and the retanler.on the taxes which 
they advance upon these various com- 
modities and afterward collect of you; put 
thai item at $5. Now let us fabuiate these 
fiems, all of which you will agree are 
moderately estimated. 

Interest on cost —f house and lot. at six per cent. . $72 00 
Zax un house and lot paid tw evilecior, eousees 
Tax on furuiture paid to collector. ..........-cccee 
Taxon tobicco paid to Lobacconist.....cecccceecee 
Taxon coal paid te carl endless. .ccscecneeenecccce 
Tas on cluching pict tivcivthiers . 2... cecsceesccece 
Tax on sugar pid tu grocer... cc. se wSewntewsvac aes 
Tax on sundries pali tu mercnants. ......cee.sceee 


Prokt on the caphal ol wholesalers and retailers 
ANVEOsTed 10 THXOS. 2... cece coe weer sees ceeecccce 


will have to pay now if you buy the lot | 


TOD) 00. ee enc cee cercecetovsercesecsccssssceee Gl 

Now, suppose the single tax to be in 
force so that it takes the full annua! value 
of the land. snsiead of paying $1,200 for 
your lot and shanty you will pay but $200, 
for the land, being taxed to its fuil value, 
will have no sciiing price. Therefore of 
the $1,200 which you have saved up you 
may retain €1,UV0 for use as capiial. Let 
eix per cent be the land value tax which 
you must pay annually on your Ict, worth 
$1,600; youwill have no other taxes to 
pay. If we tabulate these items we shall 
have: 
Interest.om cast of house at 6 per cent. ......020.- 812 
Zax on land worth 31,00) at 6 per cent.........20.6 6) i) 


———— 


TOU. .0..22-2 0 cccnenccceensseccsccnccccceoosacce Sie Ut! 
_ Here ts a clear annual saving of the dif- 
ference between $123.65 and $72—a saving 
of $51.65, which is enough to pay interest 
on the cost of a house four times as good 
as the shanty vou propose to buy. 

But there would realiv be a greater dif- 
ference in your favor. The lot you speak 
of is now worth $1,060 because land is so 
completely monopolized; but if the single 
tax were fully eniurced, so much land 
would be thrown open that it would not 
be remarkable if that lot fell fifty per cent 
@reven more. Then instead of paving a 
jand value tax ona loi worth $1,000 you 
would pay only on $500, and the table 
would read like this: 

Inierest on cost of house at 6 per Cent....00 o200000- 812 W 
Sax on land worth §5Juat 6 per ceat............006 FF WD 


Total. ........-. 2.0. ote reneenseres socecccescrses = Gb! UO 

Now see what you could do under the 
single tax if you invested your whole 
$1,200 in ahome. Your land would cost 
nothing but the annual tax. Suppose you 
built on a lot worth $5i0, spending all 
your savings in the house, and here is the 
table: 


=ierest on cost of house ($1,200) at 6 per cent,.... $52 00 
es on land Wart 6500 at 6 per CeNnGer...cccccccce 30 uv 


So vou see that if the single tax were 


7 = 


THE. 


fully enforced you-could live in-a- $1,200 
house for less than. it must now cost you 
to live in 2 $200 house. 

You may say, however, that you see all 
this, but inasmuch as you must pay $1,000 
for the innd now, what will happen if the 
single tax is put in operation after you 
buy. 
first table that your minimum tax un- 
der the present-sysiem will be $123..65. 
The enforcement. of the single tax will 
reduce the value of vour land to at least 
$500. Then your annual payments (in- 
cluding interest on your original invest. 
ment) will be as foilows: 

Interest on cost of house and lot,.....scseccasseces O72. 00 
Taz on lot worth $50 a1 6 per cent....cccceesessee 3 00 

Total. .....cccccecccsccescsscecee eeecees BLUE 

Even then you will be benefited by the 
difference annually between $123.65 and 
$102, and if we do not allow for fall in 
land values, but tax you on the original 
value of your lot ($1,000), you will “only 
pay (including interest on your investment) 
$9 more a year than you “do now. But if 
you save ‘something and improve your 
house you will pay much less than you 
would have to now. You would get your 
building materials ; r less and when the 
house was completed you would have no 
additional taxes to pay. 

Think about this, and talk it over with 
your wife. “s 
Conatitutionality ef Direct Taxes. 

AvugpuRN, Me.—If congress should aholish 
our indirect taxes, should we then be chliged 
to amend the constitution of the United 
States in order to collect money enough to 
pay the expense of government by taxing 
land values? 

This mutter was discussed some in our last 
meeting and showed confliciiug ideas. Al- 
though there isn't such an exchange of ideus 
in Maine as in some other states, a. good 
deal is being suid herein Auburn. Our club. 
bolds regular meetings weekly and there .is 
no lack of material to inake them interesting. 
Protectionist debaters are searce, although’s 
good many believe it or think thev do. 

H. G. CASEY. 

No constitutional amendinent would be 
necessary. —_ 

Section 8 of article 1 of the federal con- 
stitution empowers congress *‘to la¥ and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises.” 
The only limitation of this power is found 
in section 9 of the saine article which pro- 
vides that ‘“‘no capitation or other direct 
tux shail be laid unless in proportion to 
the cones und this limitation is explained 
in section 2 of the same article, which re- 
quires that “direct taxes shal! be appor- 
tioned among lhe several staics wiich 
may be included in this union according 5 to 
their respective numbers.” 

itis strange, in ihe face of these consti- 


tutional provisions, that anv one should | 


doubt the power of esngress to lay an ad 
caivorem tax on land, provided the whole 
amount of tax so raised be “appor liuned 
among the several states according to pop- 

uiation, §=That the power ..exists is too 
piain for argument; “dat - if. you, need pre- 
cedent you will find examples.in. the con- 
gressional laws, which slow that congress 


‘hus several times laid direct taxes on dif- 


| 
| 
| 


ferent kinds of property, notably on real 
estate during the war, And if you would 
like tu quote authority, turn’ to the 3¢th 
number of the Federalist, in which Hamil- 
ton discusses, among other titings, the 
claim of the opponents of the coustitution 
that internal taxation should be reserved 
to the state goveriments, Also, to the 
}3oth number, in which he distimetiy 
recognizes the power of congress to 
tax dand by saying: ‘No tax can be laid 
ou land which will not affect the proprie- 
tor of thousaads of acres -us weil as the 
proprietor of a.single acre;_ “évery land 
holder will therefore have @ common in- 
terest to keep the tuxes on Jand as low 
as possibie.” Also to the 36th number, 
in which, discussing objects ions to. di- 
rect taxation by congress, ine refers offi- 
cially to one and says of it: “The objec- 
tion when applied to real property, or to 
houses and duzds, appears to have, at first 
sight, more founduiion; but even in this 
view it will uot bear a close examination. 
Land taxes are commonly faid in one of 
two modes, either by actual valuations, 
permanent or periodical, or by occusional 
as-essmenis, at the discretion or accurd- 
ing to the best judgment of certain offi- 
cers whose duty. it is to make them. In 
either. cause the execution’ of the business 
which alone requires tgie knowledve of 
local details must be contided to discreet 
persons in the character of commissioners 
or assessors, elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the government for the pur- 
pose. Ailthat the law cun do must be to 
name the persons or to prescribe the man- 
ner of their election or appointment; to 
fix their numbers and qualilications 
to draw the general outlines of their 
powers and duties. And what is there in 
ud this that cannot as well be performed 
by the national legislature as by the stale 
legisluture? But. there is a single point of 
view in which this matier may be placed 
that must be alfog~ether satisfactory. The 
national legislature can make use of the 
system of each state within that state.” 

If you wish to go further in this investi- 
gation, refer te the Congressional Globe 
of the times when direct tax laws were 
passed, and alsu to the supreme court re- 
ports in cases relating to ae administra- 
tion of these laws oe; 


Netes. 


Joun 8& DeHart, New York.~The move 


ment in which we are engaged is uct one to 
vest titles inp the federal vovernument, but to 
abolish taxes on industry. When all taxes 
shall huve been .transferred to land values 
the demand Tor revenues for public improve- 
ments will.tend sc strongly to the absorption 
of the full vaiue of lanc that further agita- 
tion may. not be aecessary.  Jn‘that- case the 
doctrine of the land for the people wili have 
been established. But, even if the moveinent 
aimed directly at making the. government a 
Jandlord, your idea uf having land Jeased to 
its occupants for life would nut be a good ore 
unless the reut were to be readjusted at 
frequent intervals. No landlord, however, is 
better than apy landlord; and under the sin 
gle tax there would in eifect. be no landlord. 

Cuas. H. MITCHELL, New York.—If iu my 
answer to the query of Jeretniab Sullivan in 
THE SraNnDaRD oO! the 3tst I conveved the im- 
pression that invention is necessary to in- 
crease in land value it was -uniateational. 
Increase of Jand value may be due to increase 
of demand for land relatively tu supply, or 
tu decreuse of supply relatively te demand. 
Greater populatica will enhance demand tor 
Jland and tend to increase its value. Su will 
wventioa. While the cornering of land will 
diminish supply aud also tend to increase 


value 
-Louis F. Post. 
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CIGAR MAKERS’ TROUBLES. 


Four-fifths ef the Cigar Makers Favor the 
Abotitiun of the Luternal Revenue Tax on 
Tobacco. 


The leaders of the cigar makers’ interna- 
tional union are not meeting with success in 
their efforts to compel the membership to ac- 
cept the decision of the last convention at 
Binghamton, in regard to the internal reve- 
nue tax on tcbacco—a decision opposing the 
abolition of the tax. Wnions 144 und 90 stiil 
stand suspended by President Strasser, and 
they have appealed to the other unions of 
the iuternational body, who will take 4 vote 
on sustaining the president. The resuit, 
which wili not be known for a month or two, 
it is hard to predict. Nearly one-third of the 
entire membership of the international or- 
ganization is located in this city, but they ‘will 
be burred by President Strasser’s action from | 
any vuice in the setticment of the matter. 
The president’s influence ameng the. smaller 
organizutions outside this state is said to be 
very great, and he may be sustained: andi? 
he is, untous 144 and 90 will bave to qbey Mr. 
Strasser’s order to expel the men who took 
part iathe Cuaper unicn meeting in favor of 
abolishing the tax on tobacco or. be them- | 
selves expelled, in‘which event they: will be 
deprived of such privileges as an interchange 
of working cards and concerted action. | 

The position taken by the lute Binghamton 
convention, and by the president of the inter- 

national union, is a peculiar one. While they 
have insisted in the past that the unions, as 
unions, must take no part in political. affairs, 
they.now maintain that they have a rigbt to 
suy what side the local unions must take in 
what will shortly be the only political issue 
before the people of this country. President 
Strasser has declured that the Binghamton 
resolution opposing the repeal of the interna! 
revenue tax is suw a law of the internationa! 
unien, and that any union or member of any 
union disapproving the resolution must be 
punished for insubordination. THE Sranp- 
AKD stated two weeks ago that the members 
of the two unions named ubove refused by a 
decided majority to obey the order of sus- 
pension- issued by President Strasser against 
the members of those unions who were in- 
strumental in ‘getting up the Cooper union 
meeting. It nas now transpired that the 
vote was @early four to one against it, which, 
when the outside unions come to vote on the 
appeal from the president’s decision, may 
cive them pause, buwever much they might 
like to sustain the decision. | 

Whatever may be the result of the general 
vote, huwever, the agitation for the tax abo- 
lition bas already hud a beneticial effect in 
this city; for, potwithstauding that the dis- 
cussion of political questions is prohibited in 
eizgar miukers’ univns, the abvlishment or non- 
abolishment of the tubaceo tax 
ouly thine now discussed, in Meetings and out 
of meetings, The local officials are using ali 
their influence. amony the men to try’ ang 
keep down the feeling whieh everywhere 
crops up in favor of the abulition of tbe tax: 
The friends uf abolition are on the alert, and 
follow the officials to all the meetings and 
debate the question with them. 

Ata meeting heid last 


the internal reyenue taux. Lis principal rea- 
SUNS Were 

If the tax. were abolished. cigar makers 
would make cigars on their own account, 
perhaps at their hemes: they weuld en- 
ter into competition with each other, anu 
thus bring. duwa. the price of cigurs; | this 
competition weuld affect the large masu 
facturers, and thus be the cause of bringing 
Wuyes, cigar. makers would teach 


and thus make competition keener; by cigar 
makers going into business on their own 
wecount the unicos would be weakened and 
perhaps destroyed altugether. 

John Vinee, one of the oldest members of 
union lif, and one of the men whom Presi- 
dent Strasser ordered ta be suspended be- 
suuse of the active part he tock in bringing’ 
wbuut the Cooper union meeting, apswered 
Mr. Halier. He said that the abclition of the 
tax would cnable cigar makers to make cigars 
on their own account, because the abvlition 


of the internal taxes weuld remove the bar 


gow existing to their doing so. Was it nat 
the desire of every cigar maker to be inde- 
pendent? Wouldo’t every man, if he coulddo 
so, prefer to be his own bossf What was it 
stocd iu the way! A cigar maker needed 
uuder just cunditions little capital to start for 
nimseli—a tabie, a kuife, a littie paste and 
sume tobauccu. But the internai revenue taxes 
stood in the way. A cigar maker must furuish 
bonds 1p $500 before he could muke a cigar on 
his own account; and there were other in- 
ternal] revenue tuxXes, nut to speak of black- 
mail, which must.be continually paid. There 
was the conslant espiunaye of the internal 
reyveuue departinent, for fear the cigar 
makers would make a cigar withvut paying 
the tuX un it—everything was now done tu 
prevent a man from making a hving outside 
a factory. A man who mude a cigar now, 
and who could not meet all the requirements 
of the interval revenue luws, was a criminal, 
and if caught would be sent to prison. 
Whetber mea would or would not make cigars 
at heme was of no Moment; but he did not 
Jelieve as a rule they would, for cigar makers 
would be just as anxious to keep the tobaceu 
smells out of their hemes then as they are 
now. The chances were that sheps would 
be opened where men could rent space enough 
for their purposes away from their bomes. 
He asserted that even the men who now make 
cigars in their bomes—the tenement house 
systemi—would be delighted to make a change 
—that. no une of them now allowed their homes 
to be strewed witb tobacco for their children 
to rollin and their wives to walk ‘over be- 
cause they preferred it. They did it because 


their necessities compelled them to do it. 


The assertion that Wf cigar makers mann- 
factured on their own account they would be 
brought into competition with each other and 
thus bring dowu prices, Mr. Vince said, was 
all bosh. Prices would be correspondingly 
bieb when the tax was abvulished as they are 
now. The large manufacturers du all the 
competing now, and the workmen have no 
say it the matter; but when the tax was 
abolished the meu Who make the cigars would 
huve a say ia fixiag the price. 

“As it stands now,” said Mr. Vince, “a 
manufacturer may call on, say Thurber, and 
say to him, ‘I would like to get an order from 
you. IT will make you a certain cigar for 
twenty-six dollars a thousand.’ if Thurber 
‘replied, ‘I pay only twenty-five dollars now,’ 
could say: 
“Well, if you will give me a large order I 
will make them fur twenty-four dollars. 
Suppose Thurber gives him an order for a 
millon cigars—what happens? 
turer. goes to his factory and says to his 
workmen: ‘I have an order for a million 
cigars. JI had to figure the price down to get 
it. Now, you people must make those cigars 
for so much a thouusand—a dollar or so less 
than what I have been paying you. If you 
won't do it for that price, I can get plenty of 
cigar makers who will,’ and the cigar makers 
either agree to the reduction or quit work. 
I: the latter event the manufacturer, though 


put tu the inconvenience of fighting the unico, | 


ultimately succeeds in getting all the cigar 
makers be wants at the reduced wages.. Tha 


ara 
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. crease competition, 
“Phat,” said he, 
: could only -be decided by each cigar maker 
-forhimself. But I believe thatas our condition 
f SPO YeS this evil would decrease. 
“who now tnukes his family work with him at 


is about tbe: 


week Frederick’ 
Haller, who is an official of union No. 10; ‘dé: 
livered an address ‘in favor--of maintaining 


Mr. Manufae-: 


“sides were benefited by the meeting, 


manufacturer does the competing, and-the- 
cigar makers, who bave had ao band in the 
bargain, are made to suffer, either by work- 
ing for less money or by being turned out on 
thé streets, wk‘ie the manufacturer makes 
about the usuai profit. If the cigar maker 
could employ himself he would be abde to do 
at least as well as he does now, and probably 
much better. 

_ Mr. Vince pointed cat that there would be 
ancther benefit to the cigar maker. The 
abolition of the internal revenue tax on 
tobacco would make . cigars cheaper, and 


therefore more of them would be smoked, 


making more work for cigar makers. 
| “Wages,” said he, “could not possibly be 
| worsé-than they ure nuw, end I believe that 


- when the tobacco tax is removed wages Will 


improve.” 

Mr. Vince admitted that Mr. Haller’s fear 
that if cigar mukers made cigars ou their 
-oWD account they would teach their wives 
and children how to make them, and thus in- 
might come to pass. 
“is a moral question, and 


The man 


' cigar making would perhups do it then. But 
[believe that the average cigar maker loves 
: his family as well as any other man: and that, 
unless compelled by conditions over which he 
had no coutrol, he would take more care of 
them than he is able to do now. Give us bet- 
ter conditions and we will take better care of 
our families.” : 

As to Nr. Hatler’s fear that if cigar makers 
went intu busiuess on their own account the 
unions would be weakened and perhaps de- 
stroyed, Mr. Vince replied that, speuking as 


‘one of the oldest members the internationa) 
_union in bis vicinity, he did not fear any evil 


results from that calumity—if 1. could be 
ealled a calamity. ‘‘We cannot be mucb 
weaker than we are now,” suid the spexuker; 
“we have been whipped in every struggle we 
bave engaged in for a long time past. We 
have attempted to build a wal! around our- 
selves, regardiess of the surging waves with- 
out. We have been like the ostrich, who, 
when hunted down, stuck his head into the 
sund, and thought he was securely hidden 
from sight, while the most prominent part 
of his anatomy was exvused. I believe, 
when cigar makers bave at least an equal 
chance With their empleyers—which the abo- 
lition of the internal revenue tax on 
tobacco will give them—that  iustead 
of weakening our international union, it 
will strengthen it; for we will then bave a 
eloser bond of union than we have now—one 
of mutual self-interest. I believe the ques- 
tion then will be, uot what the large manufact- 
urers may chouse to pay us in wages, but how 
much we wil] demand for werkiug for them, 
for if they will pot pay us mure than we can 
make while working on our own account, we 
will surely not be fovis enough to go to work 
for thein. Of course we may be able to get 
alung with fewer officers and boards and 
luws than we have now, but that will not be 
up altogether unmixed evil.” 


It is generally admitted that the tenement 
buuse fight of the cigarmukers is _ lust. 
Straiton & Stoerm’s men, whu were suspended 
fur refusing to contigue to pay the fifty cent 
uussessmeat, which was levied to keep up the 
‘tight nugainst the tenement huuse system, 
‘have brought suit for reinstatement, 


OUTCAST LONDON. 
“Where Few Children Live Leng to fell the 
. . Baie of Their Sufferings. 

A writer in the London Echo, relating what 
he saw While making the rounds with the 
medical officer in cne of the must thickly 
‘pypniated London districts, says of aue of 
the places he visited: 

To get to the place we had to ascend three 
er four flights of stairs. The house was 
squalid to a degree that cannot be described; 
scarcely any light penetrated the filthy win- 
dows on the landiug; the atinustphere of the 
place seemed to be as thick as pea soup. 

On first impression the room we entered 
seemed empty. The flocr was bare the light 
bad, and for a moment [ saw acthing in the 
apartment. Butin a corner, lying op a sort 
of sack bed upon the fluor, we discovered a 
child, who awoke fron a sleep with a violent 
cough, which continued for a minute or two. 
In the menuwhiie an attendant arrived in the 
person of a ragged young woman, who said 
sbe was the boy’s aunt. 

“He's got his death through beegin’ in the 
streets,” she said. “‘He’s been begyvin’ and 
sellin’? matches, picture bouks. penny watches, 
pencits, laces and cups in the city. Of course 
he didn’t have no thick boots on, and every 
bit of damp came through to make him cold, 
und then bis clothes got wet, and he bad to 
keep them on ail the same. His father don’t 
dv mueb work; he ruas errands in che city 
when ke can get them to dv, and he sent out 
the boy to pick up whut be could; and now 
the dector says he can’t live long. Well; 
perhaps it’s better for the boy to die.” 

What's the matter with you?’ I said to the 
child. ‘I’m tired,” was the reply. “The 
ductor says I can’t live, and I'm glad of it. 
1 wish I could die soon; T don’t want to live 
any longer. What’s the good ¢? livin’? when 
vou deu’t get nothin’ to eat, and nothin’ to 
keep the celd outf and his ditule eves ran 
down over the rags and tatters be wus in. 

“Bless your hezrt,” ejaculated the medical 
min, as Wwe emerged into the street, “there 
ure any number of such cases. Out of the 
children who sell various kinds of things op 
the strects, ouly @ very small proportion ever 
reach the age of maturity. The newspaper 
boys earn a fot of money compared with the 
others, aud are able, as a-rule, to take care 
of themselves.. But the little. ones who sell 
matches and fuses, and those who topple and 
turn somersaults, with the lot that hawk 
trities of all sorts in the city, are horribly 
badly off, and fall into the grave one alter 
gnotber, like unripe fruit drops off 2 tree in 
sudden frost.” 


Active Men in Cleveland. 
- CLEVELAND, Ohio.—It is a pleasure to read 
the accounts of the progression and energetic 
advancement of our cause all over this coun- 


_try, evidences of which can be found in al- 


most any paper or magazine published. 

We are (progressing in Cleveland, and the 
“single tax” is gaining ground. We love and 
strive for eontroversy and opposition, and 
the fact that we have not bees worsted is 
evidence, not perhaps of our ability, but of 
the: underlying principle of justice in our 
movement. © 

The other afternoon our club went by invi- 
tation to pay a visit to the union labor club 
ior the purpose of friendly greeting and free 
exchange of opinions. There are many 
strilght “single tax” men in the club; others 
who are partially but not entirely so, and 
still others who are not with usatall. Both 
and we 
shall in the near future meet again fcr the 
discussion of our ideas’ In the evening we 
had a lecture by Dr. Houghton of Cincinnati, 
setting forth: the beauty and efficiency and 
justice of taxing land values. There is a 
great deal of personal work being performed, 
the fruits of which are not yet very per- 
ceptible; but when the time comes there will, 
without doubt, be many ready to journey 
“with US. L. E..Srenon, Secretary. 


ssuid, 
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Dt cs) FRUSTS 


Rliow They Come and What They Get Their 
- Name From. 

Atarecent dinner of the political science 
club in New York, ex-Assemblyman McAdam 
gave the following pertinent illustration: 

Some years ago some friends of mine con- 
ceived the idea of going into the business of 
making encaustic “tile, sich as is used for 
floors of vestibuies. The first thing needed 
was, of course, to have a duty put on foreign 
tile high enough to keepit out of the mar- 
ket and force people to buy their tile. 

They went tu congress to ask for the put- 
ting on of the duty, when some such dialogue 
as this took place: 

Manufacturer—We have to pay higher 
wages in this country than they do in Eng- 
land, and to enuble us to compete witb tne 
pauper labor of Europe, we ask you to add 


to the cost of production in Europe a tax. 


high enough to even up the dilference in 
wages. ‘ 
- Congressman—Why don’t you pay the same 
wages that thev do in Eagland? 
Manutfacturer—Because the men in this 
country won't work for them. 
Congressman—If t':e men are out of work, 
I should think they would work for what 
they could get. 
‘Munufacturer—Put they ain’t out of work. 
Not good workmen ain’t. 
Congressman—Then your idea is. not to 
give work to men out of employment? 
Manufacturer—Why, of course not. We 
expect to muke money out of it. 
Cougressman—Thou in order to enable you 
to make mosey you wantus to pass a law 
putting a duty of forty per cent on foreign 


‘tile, so that the people will have to pay forty 


ser cent more for tile than now, and you can 
pay the same wages toa lot of men who are 
already getting good wages somewnerce else, 
ied object being to muke money for your- 
self? ; 
Manufacturer—Well, this is only at first. 
We havea great many natural advantages 
in this country; we have all the materials 
going into the manufacture of tile, better ma- 
chinery, plenty of water power, rents are not 
as hich, and after we get the thing started 


-wecan manufacture tile much cheaper than 


they do on the other side. 

Congressman—Higb wages and all? 

'Munufacture er—Certainly, high wages and 
all. 

Congressman—And when that time conics, 
the duty can be taken off? 

Manufacturer—Certainly. 

And so the duty went on. This used to be 
the stuck argument among manufacturers. 
4ll they wanted wasa little temporary as- 
sistance during: the experimental] infantile 


stage of the particular industry—protection. | 


to our infant industries—it was ealled. When 
the duty was first put on, the idea was that. 
some time ur other, 
years to bring it about, yet, ultimately, at 
some time in the future, the tariff, so far as it 
was a protective tariff, could be taken off, 

because it would no longer be necessar ¥-. 

Now fet us see how it actually worked with 
my tilecompany. They got their forty per cent 
duty put on, and started their factory, At 
first, in spite of the duty, the scheme was nat 
a success My capitalistic friends sank money 
for upward of two-years; meanw hile they got 
a good plant altugether, persuaded their 
friends into trying their tile, improved their 
processes, ‘managed to cut duwn their ex- 
penosesip various directions, aud toward the 
eud-of the third or fourth year things seemed 
to be going quite sutistactorily.” [made some 
inquiries about their processes, and learned 
to ny amazement that they could new mauu- 
facture tile aud muke a small protit for 
ubout a quarter of what they sold it for. I 


along now without any duty op tile?’ They 
said, “Yes, swe could now, but we have not 
got back what we putin the first two @,MESUG 
cesstui years yet.” 

A couple of years.after that I spoke to the 
same gentleman again, “Are you ‘prepared 
to get valong without the taritf yet?” 

“Not dow,” was the answer. “You see some 
people out in Ohio got wind of the profits we 
were making and have started a rival factory. 
They compete with us and divide: up our 
profits.” 

I met my friend the other day and again 
I asked him how things were getting along. 
“Well,” be said, “lots of companies huve 
started up all over the country aud we are all 
cutting into each other, and we are thinking 
now of organizing a trust.” 

Rememter, gentlemen, this example of ‘this 
tile company is an actual fact drawn from 
My own eXperience. 

What has huppened in this case. has been 
going on all over tke country asa result of 
the protective system. .A cumpany desire 
to start the manufacture of some article. 
Iustead of relying on their own resuurces for 
a start tbey ask and receive government as- 
sistance in the shape of a protective duty 


which shuts off foreign competitiva, on the | 
theory that after a little’ while, after a few 


years, they will have things in such. shape 
that they can get along without the taruf. As 
soon as they get to making money other 
companies or .ndividuals start in the same 
business, and the profits, instead of going to 
one concern, is divided up amung a. number, 
and they are no better off than they were 
witbout the tariff. The longer they are in 
business, the more necessary they think a 
taril! is to their continuance, until finaily pro- 
tection from foreign cumnpetition alone will 
not save them, but they must have protection 
fromr competition with each other, This they 
get by the device of a. trust. It used. to be 
coasilered a ~Maxim tuat competition was the 
life of trade. Protection assumes that eom- 
petition will kill trade. Manufacturers un- 
uuturally fostered by protection become 


-weaker and weaker, the life giving principle 


of competition being removed until the very 
last .vestige of competition, viz, Quomestic 
competition, is done aw ay with by a.trust. 
Hus it ever occurred to any of you to con- 
sidexy why these combinations were called 
trusts? I will tell you. It is because the 
members have to trust to their memories and 
not to any written minutes as to what takes 
places at their meetings and to each other’s 
good faith and honor in enforcing any agree- 
ment entered into, for the reason that the 
whole business is Ulegal. Contracts in re- 
straint of trade are vwid under the common 
law. This bas been the law of England und 
of this country for five hundred years, and is 
stilkthe law. . 


Mr. John E. Parsons’s memory. when a_ wit- 
ness at the recent senute investigation of 
trusts. But Mr. Parsons knew well enough 
that his clients had been engaged in making 
unlawful: agreements, aad doubtless thought 
the less he knew or said about it the better... 

Thus protection encourages people to go 
into. businesses which without government 
assistunce is unprofitable. They do not rely 
upon the ordinary laws of demand and supply 
and of competition, but upon the laws of con- 
gress. If-after.a few years they find they 


are not making money, instead of trying to- 


improve tbeir processes by getting better 
machinery, paying less rent, lower: salaries, 
smaller 
aud say that instead of forty per cent duty 
they need sixty. Thes manufacturers bave 
a curious way of looking upon themselves. as 
‘alti benefactors. The government owes 
aire ‘BOL eos a living, but. a luxurious ving. 


although it might take’ 


“Gentlemen, lL suppose you could get 


in the cases, brought before 


i te NY? 


“Yers. 


* Just - 
People who are not luwyers ! 


were probably surprised at the shortness of | 
“trade. 


“ee 


-France 


divideuds, ete., thev go to cougress- 


¥ou would thins to rear them talk that they 
were employing men out of charity. Still 
more curiously, other people have fuilen into: 
the same way of thinking, and talk of a large 
employer of laber a p:xvlic benefactor, whe is 
to be beiped cut of any holes he vets inte and 
treated very tenderly atall imes. A sood 
many peuple looked upon John. Roach, who 
lived out of the government for rears, to the. 
utter: ruin and annihilation of our navy, asa 
martyr when the secretary of the navy held 
him to a contract. Mest people actually 
seem to think that it. is better to have ore 
man employing, say, a hundred men, than it. 
is to have fifty nea in the same business each 
employing two men. Just the reverse of this 


is the truth. Itis better toe have tfty men ia 


a business than it is to have only one; thati is, 
it is better to have fifty mea of moderste 
means in a commuuity than it is te have one 
of enormous wealth. - 

If we once get aver. this idea. of looking 


.upon manufacturers and capitalists. as public 


benefactors, and took upon them the same-as 
other people, as intent upon making as much 
money as they can with the least exertion to 
themselves;a great step- ‘bas: been taken. 
Then the laws already. existing could and 
would be enforced, aud a few of our so-calleé 
piblie benefaeturs. would find (themselves 
where they oneht tobe, in jail. Suppose milk 
had been kept out of New York by a stike 
among the Knights of Labor instead of by a 
blizzard. Don’t you suppose there would bare 
been a great cutcry aud a demand for a strict 
enforcement of the conspire acy laws? But 
when the price of milk is forced up by a milk | 
trusi it seems.to. be: louked upon as all right. 
To sum up: 

First.—The object. of. a protective tariff is. 
to prev ent foreign competion. 

Second.—The ‘object. of u trust is to prevent 
domestic competition. 

Third.—The result is no competition at alls 
in other w ords, monopoly. The. remedy is ta 
begin to cut at the-root of the evil—the mon- 
strosity known as the protective tariff. 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. Oe 
White paupers are buried at Atiania, Ga.,, 
by colored undertakers because the white 
maces takers wil not inter the spec for fess 


$2.50. e t 

A young lady attending a seminary in 
Nashville, after hearing an address on the 
great questions of the day by a noted poli-- 
tician, expressed the opinion that “tbe tariff 
was just tou cute for anything. PtAnniston,. 


‘Ala, Hout Biast. 


Nature. fills her storehouses as. fast as man 
kind empties them. During a recent storm in 
the. English channel a sund bank on the. 
French, coast was partially washed away,- 
and to! beneath it was a vast primeval furest 
in process of conversion inte coal. 

On the first day of “May the Mexican gov=: 
ernment will assume’ charge of all mints in’ 
that country and hereafter coin all the money: 
put into circulation,  Heretcfure the mints. 
have been in the hands of private individuals. 
or Corporations, to’ whom tne governmeat 
guaranteed the entire ‘bullivg product of the 
country.” 

A small brass statue was discovered re-- 
cently near the Acropolis museum, Athens.” 
Itisina perfect state of preservation, and: 
the figure bears a close resembiance to the. 
Apollo of Canachus in the British museum. - 
This statue is the bést’specimen of. workman-: 
ship ip brass that has-yet come to light in the - 
cuurse of the excavations at the. Acropolis. | 

A new industr y bas. been developed in 
England—that of manufact uring straw card 
board from stable manure. Theammoniaand — 
other foreign matters are. separated by a 
special process, aud: the stray then freated 
in the usual manier. The prac 
be very. econumical, ae a tear 


" Rinagelpationt is progressing rapidiy i in some 
parts of Brazil... In the province of San Paulo. 
the slaves ure being set free at the rate of 500 


‘to 600 a day, and the lezislature bas passed a 


bill iorbidding the use of the prisons for the 

custody of runuway siives. Thousands of 

runaways have returned + -o work on being as=. 

sured that they would be paid wages and. not 

deprived of their liberty. Dmportant libera-_ 

sae are taking place in other provinces, but: 
e Jess numerous than thuse of Sua Paulo. 


oo Tron Ag ge stutes” that celluloid has re-" 
centiy been used asa substitute for copper in. 
sheathing the hulls of. vessels, and answers - 


the purpose admirably. Piates of this sub- 
Stauce have been applied tua oumber of ves- 


‘selsand after six months had elapsed the — 


purts of the hull lets Gacovered. were found, 
to present abundant evilections uf marine: 
vegetations, while the” celluloid) was. intact 
and free from any: such vegyetabie masses. It 

can be applied in very thin plates and answers 
all demands. for sulidity, resistanve to chem 
ical actiun, etc: 

English justices. of: the. peace are. lezally 
detined as ud Res of record, appointed by: 
the king to be justices. within certain limits 
for the conseevanil of the peace.” Their * 
duties are remarkably varied. They appoint: 
parish officers, impose local taxes, hear 


cases. for waves, try- minor criminals, and 


act as wuardians of the poor. They. receive 
nu pay, but are verv willing to act, as they 
are ceneraly directly or indirectly interested 
them. They. 
claim, and genera ily receive, a great deal of 
credit for disinteresteduess in serving the 
public fur-aothi:g. 

As a Scottish ininister and an y Baglish law- 
yer were riding together, said the minister to” 
his friend, “Sir, du. vou ever make mistakes © 
in your pleading?” “J do,” said, the lawyer. 
what do ve do wi mistukes?’ was the - 
question. | ‘Why, sir, if larce Ones, I mead 
them: if small ones, Tlet them gu.” - “Aud 
pray, sir, do vou ever make mistakes in- 
preachinu?” “Ay, sir, IT bave dune sae? 
*And what do: vou do with your mistakes?? 
“Oh, Tdispease With them in the same uan-- 
neras ye do yourself’. T rectilee the large 
an’ let eG thesmw anes. No ling since, as Se: 
was preachia’l, { meant to observe that the 
devil was the father o’ a? liars, but made a. 
mistake, und suid he was the father o7 a? law-- 
But the. mistake was so sma? that Ilet 
it go.” 


‘MR. DANA’S BROTHERS. 


Be Gives Them Theory in Oue Column and eS 7 
Fact ip Auother. 


®.Y. Sun, April as. oo PN. ¥. Suna, April 23. 
Dend-sure-is % thaw it “This isa bad thne for 
Ins Lar reductio sf working peuple te.strike in. 
nes law the, 4 these > parts... The new 
J cp 2 COUNLY - elevated: 
rod bad Wanted 36 bars sl 


Suits. niitbered Gees. 
Ee, wanted 30-iremens - * 
ul) the. applicauts” ounm- 
Woever Lida It wasted) 
JUCLOPS,  eatemien, | 
Sele choppers. and other 
Taployess. put the ape: 
caints crowded. the cori” 
PDA's quiirters. for: vam: 
days Erom. many: ot her 
auiche of fidustry there. 
are, lige reports. [tis evie 
ent thak. tuere isa large, 
rmount of what is know 
as. serolus. labor. in. * 
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is Silctes Mackey. 


‘the premises for twenty-six years. She 


from whom we rent sur 


Fetus eel! ber Mas. Meller, thoug 


land has 


already jeft. off work, had no use 


Other people te pay for the privilege of 
“using ii 


practically came to the same thing—they 
_ dease, 


what would happen when the lonz lease 
came ty un ondi—oh? thut weuld be all | 


fefther. 


‘Tho Rearing ef the son. mo 


“J ash’d a sage of snow white head, 
“TT cunnot see my way,’ he said. 

SAllinings are cut of gear and line, 
Men worshin money, , their only god} 


Exch thinks hikaself alone divine. 


And trampies his nvizibor to the sod. 
Ever the weakest goes vo the wall; 

None of us know what the end shall be, 
Except that misery must befall—  - 
We hear the roaviug of the seu.’ 


F ack'd of one that seemed a king 
Why to the shaduws ie seeni'd to cling, 
Stiadows behiud and shadows before— 
Hie answered sed] v5 "Ask ime not! 
A strive to follow my father's trade 
3 walk as I may—or eG wot—. 
Stumbling and halting and afraia! 
The time is ; pasy’d for Right Divine, 
The people haye cvased to bend the knee, 
e end is coming for me and mine— 
I hear the roaring of the sea.’ . 


*Down there came like a river in flood 
A crowd of people, haggard and worn; 
Fraote and furicus and forlorn. 
What do you want? | ask’d of one; 
He answered ‘The earth for its children 
dear— 
Farms are free as the Jicht of the sun— 
And fair partition of life’s good cheer, 
Of corn aad wiue, and sheep and beeves, 
All that the earib produces free. 
Why sbould we siurve ’mid the bursting 
sheavest 
Weve beard the roaring of the sea.’ 


*The billowy, rising, roaring sea— 
Tbe stifling, swathiag, blinding inist— 
A Ciaus be with a new To Ke, 
Anda ruddy sunshine not uprist 
Bear it, ve preacbers of the creeds! 
Take heed, ve wise without a pian? 
There's semething oe thuu sordid needs, 
-There’s a futurity for Man! 
Each for biraself is a guspei of les, 
That never was issucé by God's decree— 
There's fresh fair light on the moruiug skies, 
. Ghere’s a health in tbe roaring of the sea.” 


MRS. MULLERS HOUSES. 


In we rent from 
has occupied 


The roons we live 
an eid Swiss wonman. who 


ts the zround from one of the eld land 
ewning families of this citw—a family 
that can trace its genealogy for well nigh 
a century, and like many of the noblest 
houses of Europe, was founded by a 
‘butcher. The present. representative | of 
the family belongs to it hy brevet oniy, 
having entered it” by adoption. - He doves 
notezrry on the butcher business, though 
TV believe there are several butchers work- 
ing for him, us well as store keepers, 
tmuilliners and dress makers, physicians, 
lawvers, laborers, and the Swiss woman 
recms. Indi- 
rectly, doa fitle work for him myself. 
The house my cid Swiss woman owns— 
h that: 
ist her real nume—Mrs. Muller's house, 
then, was bait bv her husbacd iwenty-si 
Yearsago. Mrs. Muller wes young then, 
and t hear she was beautitaul—though now 


a et te a treed ertens tem e cree sane tates a 


seal eae om rate 


ete ete te ae ater eg eo 


vat fifty sbe is gray. haggard and wrinkled 


—and she came over trom Switzerland to 
marry her betrothed, wito had come to | 
this country « few vears before to seek his | 


- furtune and was dois iy well. 


Young Mulier but. the house [ live in 
@s2 residence fur his bride. Land in this 
neizhborhoud was in very slight demand 
fp those days, and there were plenty of 
Wacant low. Most of i beionged to the 
butcher-founded family, wie, us uiev had 
for it 
themseives und found it difficult to get 
So when Muller went to them 
seeking a place on which to build his 
house “bev were verv glad to see him. 
They didn't care ty sell him any land— 
Probable ihev had an affection for the old 
family ‘acres—but they would do what 


would rent him what he needed on a long 
And when cautious Muller asked 


noe A ee A Te OSE A ere me Fy enero ele © eee eee ee aoe ae 


right and there spouida’t be any ditliculty ; 
about a renewal So Muller rented six 
THY jois and in the middle of them built.a | 
mice ttle two story brick house with a 
four-roomed extension. 

Muller prospered fairly well in his busi- 
mess. und would, perhaps, have ended by 
realizing a fortune. But unluckily. before ( 
he had been marricd many Veats, affairs 

eahied hii to Havana, « here the yellow 
Pe laid its clutels on him, And so be 
Gied, leaving his widow a tew thousand 
d@oilars iu bank, a comfortable house and 
the unexpired lease of his six lots. 

The widow didn't sit down te waste her 
Hife in useless grief. She was an active, | 
energetic woman, though simple minded | 


. end tunused i) business, “and She possessed j 


@n 2ce omplishment which at Utat tinie was 
rare indeed in New York—she was a | 


splendid cook. So huving plenty of room 


to spare, she took in boarders and cooked 
for them herself, and flourished exeeed- 
anyly, and the little fortune in the bank 
bezan to vrow. 

Then ter landlgrd, the descendant of 
the butcher, gav@ her some advice. He 
was very affable and chatty was her 
Lindiord, and liked to see his ienants éoing ! 
well. So he pointed out to her that her 
boarding house business might be made a 
Very profitable one if she would only ex- 
tend it. She iad plenty of land she 
wasn't tsing; why not build another 
house? Only leased land, did she say? 
Oh psnaw! Le would never make her any 
trouble. So the widow drew her little 
store Roa the bank and put up another 
emal) nouse and furnished it on credit. 
Then she took in more boarders, made 
more moacy aud bicssed her kind and 
thoughtful iandlord, 

But ove day Mrs. Muller met with an 
accident that compelled lier to take to her 
bed, and ended by leaving her an almost 
helpless invalid. She couid no ionger look 
efter her houses berself—worst of all, she 
dould no longer cook. The boarders com- 
dlained, and threatened, ard gradually 
The pension Muller, as she used 
tocall if, became a dismai failure. The 
bank avcouut, which had begua to grow a 
litue, vanished entirely, aud poor Mrs. 
Muller bezan to despair. 

But her | kindly landlord comforted her. 
He reniinded her bow much better off she 
Was than mapy other women. Sure, she 
Was a0 invalid, bui had she not two nice 
little houses, and a lease with several 
years to run? Why shouldn't she iet fur- 
nished rooms, since she couldn’t take 
boanters any luopger. All she woyld need 

would ue a servant to look after the | 


rooms. 


day by day. 


» Vear, 
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Of course she couldn’t make as 
much money as she had done by her 
boarders, but still she might be very com- 
fortable. 

Well, she was thankful for the advice 
and foliowed it. But the furnished room 
letting wasn’t a success, She couldn't see 
to things herself. but must trust every- 
thing to a servant. And the servant, as 
servants will do in such cases, soon be- 
came the mistress without any of the 
mistress’s cares and responsibilities. The 
lodvers complained of rudeness and in- 
attention; the servant denied the charges, 
and the lodgers settled the dispute by go- 
ing elsewhere. The furnished room pro- 
ject had to be given up. The widow was 
rather glad of it than otherwise, for she 
had come to be afraid of the servant her- 
self. She sold her furniture and let her 
rooms unfurnished and without attend- 
ance, taking up her own abode on a single 
floor in one of her houses, 

Meantime the years were passing and 
the lease was running out. Property ia 
the neighborhood had taken an upward 
start and was becoming more -valuable 
People were building all 
around her. Once a real estate agent 
called upon her and talked as though he 
bad a purchaser for her houses, but when 
he learned how short a time her lease had 
to. run he went away and came nce more. 


“Her landlord cheered her up by telling her 


that he would never give her any trouble. 
But when, in her innocence, she asked for 
another twenty-one yeurs' lease he only 
laughed and said he could hardly go so far 
as thut. But te found a florist for her, 
who rented part of her ground and thus 
added to her scanty income. 

When the lease had only about two 
more vears to run, the landlord died, and 
his adopted son reigned in his stead. This 
young mun was astonished when he 
learned how small a rent the widow had 
to pay. “What a lucky woman you are,” 
he said to her one day. “Why, my other 
property round here brings in five, 
ten times what vou pay; and on building 
leases, too, so that my tenants have to 
build first-class houses, and thus improve 
the neighborhood. You ought to be rich, 
with the spiendid chance you've had.” The 
widow tried, to tell him, in her broken 
French Eaglish, that during most of her 
lense the land had been of very little value; 
but the voung landlord didn’t seem to un- 
derstand her. He was not a bad fellow, 
this voung owner of the earth. He really 
pitied the widow, and wouldn't have in- 
jured her for the world. But it seemed to 
him part of the eternal fitness of things 
that people in her station should have to 


_ content themselves with a good deal less 
‘than people in his. 


Time passed until the lease had only 


X) about four months to run, and one day 


the widow went down to the laudiord’s 
office to see what he was going to do about 
the future. At first he did not seem in- 
clined to make any concessions, telliug 
her that he cught to get for the land as 
nnich us the. surrounding land was leased 
for, and that if she couldn't pay it others 
could be found who would. She pleaded 
with him. <All she owned in the world 
stood on those lots; her health was gone, 
and if she had to leave her home she must 
so to the peor house. His predecessor 
had promised her a home on that land as 
long as sbe lived. The promise of the 
dead landiord had its influence ou the 
young man, and he finally told her he 
would not exact what the land was worth, 
but would be kind to her, and on the ex- 
piration of the lease would let her have it 
for the succeeding vear for double the 
present rent. She must be satistied with 
this, he said, and might consider herself a 
very Jucky woman. She begged for a 
long leuse, but the young landlord ex 
pla tined that in justice to himself he could 
only let her have the land from vear to 
He showed her, too, that instead 
_ af raising her rent he had actually lowered 
lit. since he not only gave her the use of 
the Jund, but of the houses on it, which 
now of course belonged to him. Mrs. 
| Muller hadu't thought of this before, and 
the sudden realization that she must here- 
after pay somebody else for the privilege 
of using the houses her husband wd her- 
self had built, was like a blow to her. 

Of course she uccopted the landiard’s 
terms. There was nothing else for her to 
do. The doubling of the rent compelled 
her to get aione with smaller accom mada. 
tions and she had io stilt furthes reduce 
her living expenses. Bat al) things are 
possible, and the widow managed to get 
wlong. Instead of eceupying s floor she 
lived i In fe rooms In one of the houses 
and tock more iodgers. 

Next year the rent was raised again. 
The third year it was increased once more. 
The fourth vear it was left. unchanged, but 
tie landicrd cat off two jets from the 
property and thus diminished tho ineome 
from the florist. The fifth vear there was 
still another raise. By this time Mrs. 
Muller was living in a sort of closet, which 
ouce she would have hesitated to ask a 
servant to sleepin, and had screwed her 
lodgers’ rents up to the very highest possi- 
ble } piteh, 


I have lived with Mrs. Muller now for 
five years, In all that time I know that 
the poor old lady has not had a new dress 
or bonnet. Ihaveseen her contract her 
living expenses year bv year, until really 
it seems that she has learned io live on 
next to nothing at all. Her tenants now 
pay her all the rent they can possibly 
afford. If they move out, it is doubtful 
if others will come in to take their places; 
for the houses are old and ramshackle, 
and the young landlord says it won't pay 
him to repair them. The first of May is 
near at hand, and the landlord hasn't yet 
declared his pleasure. He is not an un- 
kind man. He gives largely to charities, 
and he has a real interest in Mrs. Muller, 
whom he speaks of patronizingly as an 
old family dependent—a legacy from his 
adoptive father. If he is pitiful, the old 
lady may squeeze along for a year or two 
yet. But “property has its duties,” and I 
greatly fear his sense of justice to him- 
self will compel him to stifle his compas- 
sion for the widow. In that case, there 
will be nothing before her but the poor 
house, 


Mrs. Muller has been telling me her 
story for the hundredth time, in her 


broken English. She doesn’t complain. 


She simply cannot understand. She has 


six and | 


struggled to the best of her ability—lived 
honestly and frugally, and put her trust in 
God. She has never wasted the modest 
competence her husband left her, yet 
somehow it has disappeared, and in her 
old age she finds herself naked and alone. 
I have tried to explam the matter to her, 
but she cannot make it out. But Ican sce 
that a fixed resolve is gradually forming in 
her mind. If le bon Dieu—she calls Him 


that-—ieis her be thrust into the street, it | 


will be a sign that He has forsaken her. 
“Ze poo ’ouse,” she says—‘‘ah! jamais! 
jamais!’ Well, there is an alternative, 
and I can see she is thinking of it. 
WILLIAM MCCABE. 


. Bho Landicssa. 
Augustine Duganne, 
The landless! the landless! 
The wrestlers for a crust— 
Behold to outer darkness 
These wretched men are thrust. 
IT hear their sullen muvanings; 
Their curses low and deep; 
And I see their bodies writhing 
Like a maniac iu his sleep! 
Will no lightning rend their fetters? 
Will no sunbeam pierce their eyes? 
In the name of truth and marhood, 
Ww ill they uever—never rise? 


The !andless! the landless! 
They have no household gods: 
Their fathers’ graves are trampled— 
For strangers own the suds. 

They have no home nor country— 
No roof nor househuld hearth— 
Though al) around them bivssometh 

The beautiful clad earth! 
They ficbt u stranger’ s battles, 

And they build a strancer’s dome— 
But the landless'—the landless! 

God help them!—bave nv home! 


** Nocby the Profits of a Mounopoly’’—Oh No! 
eof Course Not! 
Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, 


One of the most reinarkable dividend paving 
concerns in the world is the Elvton land com- 
pany vf Birmingham, Ala. The record of 
dividends paid by this vompany during the 
last few Veurs has been as fullows: 


seis'e bias a a pa ea Jeb aessies ce 
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The average as shown bv these figures for 
five vears (not counting 188, as only three 
munths have passed), was over 500 per cent a 
year, and the total amount paid oub as divi- 
dends since 18838 has been 85,770,000 This 
money has been iiade, not by the profits of a 
Monepoly, nor by stuck water ing from which 
the pubiie suffer, but simply by the natural 
enhaueement in the value of land brought 
abuut by the building up of a smail villaze 
into a great city. 
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He'll Never Get the Congregation. 


The Baitimore American says that in 1884 
Mr. Blaine had the pulpit, and this year he 


| has Depew. 
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BELFORDS MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Be!font, Clarke &Co. bez to annonce that 


in May ‘ther will issue the first number of a new 


monthly magegiye. to be devoted to politics, fction, 
poetry, Zeneral literature, science and art. 

In politics the new maguzine wili give an independ. 
ent support to the democratic 
present administration, It will advocate the. ex- 
tinguishment of the surplus, not by squandering it in 
extravagant expenditures, Which are usually merely a 
thinty disguised turm of widespread corruy tion, but by 
@ reduction in taxa‘ ton. It will sdvovate the consum- 
mation of this reduction by a reform of the present 
Iniquitons and burdensome tari in the Cirection of free 
trade orof a tari? for revenue purposes only; such 
reform to be effected in the interests of the farmers, 
the workingmen, andj the great mass of the population, 
as opposed to the manipulators of rings and trusts, 
and other monopulists whom the present tariff enables 
to accumulate vast furtunes at the expense of the gen- 
eralcommunity. These ard cther political and sociu} 
questions of general interest: will be treated in a popu- 
lar manner, suitable to the pases of a magazine which 
Is intended to reach all classes of the people, 

The department of ficitun will be exceptionally full. 
Insteal of a serial story, dragging tts slow length 
through several] months, agc exiansiing the patience 
of the reader, 4 complete novel will be published Jn 
each@umoer; and each {ssue will also. coutain: one or 
more short stories complete, : 

In these cepurtments: of polities and fe tiun, and 
also in those of veneral literature, science, ‘and art, 
the very best talent of the count: Hl beventistad, 

AS we ates are convinced that he: iustration 
of magazines has teen -greaily overdone ‘in ‘tbls. 
country, Shee have decided to dispense. with ilustra- 
tions altogether, Tuer intend: that their, mugzazine . 
shall be rend, not that its pages'shall be merely lurned 
over for the purpose uf Jooking ar pletures: : 

As editor-in-chief, the publishers are glad to be able 
to announce that they have seeured: the services of 
Col. Donn Piatt, a gentleman of: long and varied 
literary experience, both asa Jounidist and as a 
litterateur, and alse a le for well known throughout 
the lund oy reason of his connection with the history 
und politics of the cowntry during the Past twenty-nve 
¥ears. . 

He willbe assis ted by a staff ‘of sub-edltors, and also 
by a large number. of able contributors, among whon 
wlll be: 

DAVID A. WELLS, 

HON. FRANK HURD, 
PROF. W. G. SUMNER, 

J. S. MOORE (Parsee Merchant; 
HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
HENRY WATTERSON, 
HENRY GEORGE, 

JULIAN HAW THORNE, 
EDGAR SALTUS, 

JOHN JAMES PIATT, 
THOS, G. SHEARMAN, 
GEN. H. V. BOYNTON, 
SARAH B. M. PIATT, 
EDGAR FAWCETT, - 

JOEL BENTON, 

ELLA WHEELER WILCox; 
REV. GEORGE LORIMER, ~ 
ik. HERON.:LLEN, 
COATES-KINNEY, 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
SOTLE SMITH (Falcon), : 
GERTRUDE GARRISON, 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY will de a first- class: medium 
for wivertisicg,as the publisbers cuarantee a bona ide 
eircujation during the drst six montbs of at least 70,00 
copies per month, 

Price, 82 0 a year: or % cents per number, 

N. BU business commu.ications should be ad- 
dressed to the publiabeérs, 4 und 356 Broadway, New 
York cjty, Contributions and editorial correspoud- 
ence should be sent to the editor at the same address, 


BELFOED, CLARKE & Coa., 


Publishers, 
New York, Chicugo and San: Francisce.. 
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BOUND patna 


THE STANDARD. 


_ A lirafted number of bound volumes of THE ST4ND- 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fok 
lowing prices: 
Volumes J and 2, bonnid tua single volume, §5.00 
; (Postage 75 cents extra.) 
_ Volume 2, bound separately, $3.50, 
(Posiage 80 cents extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
8 Uniun square, vast, New York. 


party and to thé 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
POEhE CRS ChE & CO's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY AEN RY GEORGE. A Novel Witha Plot: 
_ 20 pages. 


ee 


By Edgar Saltus, author of “Me. 
ture,” ete. 
Wmo., Cloth. $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

In this novel Mr, Salius has treated a subject hitherto 
unexpiuited in fiction. The seene ts Fifth avenue, the 
actiun emotional, the plot a Surprise...“ There is,” some 
one has said, “as much mud in the upper clisses. asin 
the lower; only in the former it is gilded.” This 
aphorism -might serve as epigraph to “Tristrem 
Verick.” 


CONTENTS: Incoul’s Misadven- 
fatroductory.—THE PROBLEM. 
Sovk L—WAGES AND CAPITAL 
Chap. 1. The current dccirine—its Insufficiency. 
2. The meaning of the terms. : 
3% Wages not drawn from expital, but produced 
by the hiubor. 
@ The maintenance of lahorers not drawn from 
eapitai 
§ The rea! functions of capital. 
Book I11.—POPULATION AND SURSISTENCR, 
Chap. 1. The Multhusian theory—its genesis and sup- 
port. 
2 Inferences from fact. | 
& Inferences from aualoey. 
4 Disproof of tie Maituusian theory. 
Book ITL~THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION, 
Chap. 1. The inquiry narrowed to the laws of distribu. 
tiun—-neces:ary relation of these laws, 
3 Rent and the law ef rent, 
8, Interest and the cause of interest. 
4. Of spurious capital and of profits often mis- 
taken for Interest. 
$. The law of interest. 
: &. Wages and the law of wages, 
%. Corre ation and co-ordination of these laws, 
& The statics of the problem thus expiuined.t 
‘Book 1V.—EFFECT OF M ATER! AL PROGRESS TPON 
: THE LISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
“Chap: 1. The dynamics of the probiem yet to seek. 
2 Evfect of increase of population upon the dis- 
tribution of wealth, 
.& Effect of improvements inthe arts upon the 
distributton of wealth, 
4. Effect of the expectition raised by material 
progress, 
Book V.-THE PROBLEM SOLVED, 
Chap. 2. Tie primary cause of recurring paroxysns of 
; industrial depression. 
&% The persistence of poverty amid advancing. 
Wealth, q 
Book V1.—THE KEMEDY. - 
Chap. J. Insutticieney of remedies currently advocated, 
*® The true remedy. 
Book VIL~JUSTICE OF THE RUMEDY. 
MY answers to some of them. W 


Chap. 1. Injustice of private property tn land. th Ho Tutrodnetion 
: 2 . . ? we 

2 Ensiavement of tuborers the ultimate result ries Pore i nanan pretest ite. se ae ne Rorbrelts 

_ of private property in land. ES Bt te ear Oe Ree ep ooe Ltn the 
* 1 * > . 

i eae. tered Nistarionlly. vognldereds “It is seidom that the Enghsh reader happens upon a 
S. Property in hind inthe United States. |: nee pies peut oe iF Toned butter, Gs this: pretty 

+ cia aus ; vehuine. ‘Min Belle Anus, the opening selection eer 
Beok VUL—-APPLICATION OF THE REMEDY. is edited with a ruuning tire of comments that renders 
Caap.. 1 Private property iu iane inconsistent with the | iwtedelightful, The. -afterthoughis’ affixed. to all’the 

“best use-of and 


versés ‘ure often’ very ‘clever and wornsanish.” 
2. How equal rights to the fand may be asserted York Herald. . 
andsecured. 


& The propusiciun irled: by the canons of taxa 
thon. 
4. Indorsements and objections, Aen | a ‘ cn : 
Bock IX.—EPFECTS OF THE REMEDY. PRINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY: 
Chap. 1.:Of the effect upon the production of wealth. 2 i” 
2 OF the effect upon distribution and thence OR, 


Upon praduction. The Fal ide , : 
3% Of toe effect upon individuals and classes. vy Bride ef Croten Lake. 
By Mrs. Mites . MeNamara. 


4 O7 the changes that would be wrought in 
sovia} org inization and social fe. ; With ilustraiivns, Smail 4to, cloth, iWlustrated cover, 
Book X.—THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS. Stud 

“A pretty fairy story, which will debeht while it 


Chap. i. Thecurrent theory of human progress—its im 
SOE taxes the credulity of young readers. Lhe. buuk 13 


sufficiency. 
2 Differences in civilizition—to what due tastefulix printed apd In- handsome. wv ers, aud in- 
3% The Jaw of human progr clused in a bex ready for 
4. How modern civilizations may decline, Ocean. 
5. The centraliruth,  _ ; 
Conclusion.—THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDU2L LIFE. 
The new Land and labor Ubrary paper edition of 


| “Progress and Yoverty” is now ready, price ebirty-five 
{ 


Thirteenth thousand ready April he 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS. INTO THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST, 


As contained In act of March: 3, 1888, also the Hawallas 
Reciprucity Treaty, and extracts from. the Navigation 
and Olecmargarine acts. 

Inceaca. lémo., Paper Covers, 3 cents. 


” ASHES OF THE FUTURE. 


By Edward Heron-atien. 
Beautifully printed tp the best. French style, with an 
iustrated cuser, 5y cents. 

“The story ls of abscrbing interest.’~—Chicago Jour- 
» Mal, 

“The werk of a very vigorous and cultivated pen, as 
well as of a deap thinking and fervid brain. Lt is the 
Story of a restless lover of tou many things, and of tco 
Many youd wWotnen whose hearts he. breaks: BLE whose 
lives he shatier s.""—Lrvoklyn Eazie, 


“MES AMOURS.” 


Confensiona; | Passionace and Plasfal.: 


—New 


A et Cee On Nn Oe EN RL cme eee 


THE ROMANCE. OF A QUIET WATERING | 
PLACE. 


mo. Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 0 ceats, 
Thirty French illustrations by Graves, 
By a New York Society Lady. 


ceots. This is printed on detter paper, in larger type, 
{is better bound and a considerably larger book than the 
previous twenty cent edition. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
_ BY HENRY GEORGE. 


CONTENTS:. 


“1. The increasing importance of soctal questio 
2. Political dangers. 
3% Coming Increase of social pressure. 

4. Two opposing tendencies, 

_ & The march of concentration. 

6. The wrong ip existing sucia] conditions. 
tT Is it the Lest of atl possible wortles 
& That weal! might be rich, 

9. First priuciples. 
th The riguts of man. 

i. Dumping carbuge. 

(2. Over-pruduction. 

1B. Coaemploved hebor. 

14. Tue effects of machivery. 

156. S.uvery and slavery. itis 

Ie Sablic debts and indirect tax 

IV. The functions of soverpment, 

is, What we must do. : ; 

WwW. The great reform. 
ww. The American farmer, 
21. City and cougiry. 

2 Conelusion. 


SLAVE. OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 
; By E. DeLancey Pierson. 
imo. Cloth, $1.04 Paper, 30 cents s 


ue vew. Yoru: 


IN peras: : 
REAM AND A FORGETTING, 


.. ByJdulian Hawthorne 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.00 Paper, 30 cents. 


Hawthorue’s latest and most interesting novel. 


HIS WAY AND HER WILL. 


. Author unknown. 
: Immo. Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 
‘A Great ne w York Society Novel. 


PROTECTION OR FREE ‘TRADE 2 
An Examieation ef the Tariff Question with 


Especial Recurd so the luterests of aber. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. | 


— 


CONTENTS: 


S0cents, | 


- SOPHIA-ADELAIDE, 


IMustrated with Portraits of the Princess 
«Paper covers, 50 cents. 
The Deserted Daughter of Queen Victoria: and Prince 
bert. " =e awiul story of romanticlife 
: : “by w Princess, 


oIntravuctors. : 
Cle AVINg enous 


pr ‘oui Galion and nvoduee : 
Tariffs for revenue,” 
Tariffs for protection.) 
The enconragemant of indus 
The home murket.anad: home frags: 
Exports and itnports. ace 
Conftsions arising from the use ‘of: mc 
Du high wages necessirate protectio 
| Of advantiges and di nilvantages as: rea 
sons for proteetion. 
The Developniean of manufactures, 
Protection aint producers. 
AVILL Bileet a? protection on ‘ainerican Industry. 
- AEX. Protection andowages. : 
XX. The wbelition cf:prorections 
XXI. snadegu: Ley of the free trade argument. : 
AXU....fhe Real Weakness of Free Trade... 
XXIV. The Rez! Strengta of Protection, : 
XAIV. Toe Paradox. : 
XXAV. The tobber chat Takes Att th 
XXXVI. True Froe Trade, 
XXVIL. The Lion inthe Was,” 
: XXVILL Pree Tride and Soviallsma, 
XXIX.. Practical Pollties, 
SXAX. Conclusion”: 


C ESTNUTS NEW AND a9, 


By BY Are. 
Itmo., cloth, $1; paper cover, 39 eents. 
‘His. Last aud Funn: est Book 


By Philips Thompson: 
“Cloth, gilt top. SLs, 
' and. Inasterty work, ou. the f 
he ae the rei: ULONS Sees : 


‘THE LAND QUESTION. 


WwW vat it Involves, and How Alouc It af; 
Be Setzled. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
St pages. 


PECK’ s IRISH FRIEND, PHELAN 
- @EOGHEAGAN, 


‘By George W. Peck, ir. 
Illustrated by True Witiams 
12mo , clo: b, $1; paper, 25 cents. 
“Mp. Peck has made quite a reputation as 2 
o writer, aud> his Geogheagan Sketeres hiss : 
Tecetved,""-— dilwaukee News. 


—- ee 


"PROPERTY IN LAND. 


a Passuce-at-Arms Between the Dake of ie 
Argyll and Henry George. . Se Be 

<P paces, THE QUESTION OF THE vay. | 

ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. 


By Sister M. Frances Clare (The Nun vo? Kenmare) 
t2mo, paper, SD) cents, 
“Discuc:es some of the questions recently broz athe t to 
uulbe notice dy Henry George asd Father MeGivan 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF GC. D. FE. hala ean : 
4) pages. . ground that it is not in aecond with the’ Christian’ 
Jreligion. . . . She criticises. somewpat severely 
; = several of the clergy of her own church.’'—New: York 

PRICE LIST. “ans oh , 

Progress and Poverty, paner..... 5. 
“os celeste. 


a ws half calf or baif ‘morocco... 2 5) 


Social Problems, PAPEL «ess seseeeseesereeceerecaceees a) 
7 

: : -- 100 

" half calf or half MOPXCO... 200 cans 2.50 


Protection or Free Trade? paper ...0..--.cceccscccee | SS 

* oe ressewlesstecscsecl SO 
balf culf or half morocco 3 00 
Property in Land, PRDOP.....ccccscccsccccnccsscccscse 15 
The Laud Question, paper..........cceacsoaccecccucee 10. 
Progress and Poverty, German, paper .........ssse< S 


For sale by all bool-sellers, or sent postpaid on recerpt 
of olen Foreign e.utions of these books imported on 


” HENRY GEORGE, 13 Union square, New York. 


THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST RUSSIA. 
By W. E. Curtis. ; 
iSmo, Cloth, $i. 
Over one hundred engravings, 4 guide book; 
~ Sena for complete catalogue. 


“BELFORD. CLARKE & co 
PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago aud New Yers. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. | 


nating? r=Chicago. foter. 


gg RE A RO ATE 


. NEW PUBLICATION. 
WE LAND AND LABYUR LIBRARY 


;Woe are now pnblishing under the. title of “The. 
Land and Labor Iabrarr” a series of short tructs ou Var. 


Sa on ee eae git onto tae nate aeciarta ria 


) tious-phases of the suciai prublem. These pamphleta 


| 


| 
| 
a 


{3 


‘ 


| 


+ 


George, 4 pages. 


“Price, 33. cents. 


She is opposed to the iand theers of the former: on tie + 


: George. 


|) George. 


contain facts, tigures. and arcumenrs expressed Wr con 


2 cls¢, Migorous. anvuage eastiy unuerstood. As a means 


of propuganda we recommena them to 2) who desire to. 
help on. the movemen?. for secnel, reform... Those: wha: 
wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo good 
but whe are unable personally to: gttend to their dis 
tributien, can remit the price to. us, as ve have every. . 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. : 

The following have already appeared: 

‘No. 1 “First Principles.’ By Henry Georm. ¢-pagem, 


No, 2 “Land and. Taxation”: A conversation between. 
Dav id Dudley Field and Henry Georze.. 4 pages. 

Nod. The Hight to the Use ofthe Earth.” By Here 
- bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

Ne. 4. “§ Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pow 


erty.) 4 sermon by the Rev. Hugh v. Pentevost. of 
Newark, NuJ. 2 pages. 
By By T. L. MeCrenady.. 2 


No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” : 
pages. 
No. 6& “The Settler's Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post, 


77 pages. 


‘No. 7. “Nese York's Docks. The True Mode of Ralsing 
Hevenue.” Sy.J, W.Sullivan. $+ pages. 

No. & “Cremployved Labor.” iv Henry George, @ 
Pages. 

No.9 “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

No.19. “A Mysterions Disappearance. ~~ By Lewis: 
Freeland. | 6 pages. a* 

No.1. “How ta Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steerm. 

“The American 


?pages. 
By Henrg 
George. & pages. 


No... 12. 

No. I “Sadlors’ Snug Harbor aut the Randall Farm.* 
By W..T. Crozsdale.: 12 pages. eae 

No. 14.“ The Collegiate Church and. the Shoemakers: 
Field.” Bv W.T. Croasdale. 32 pages. 

Now. “Only a: Dream”. By Abner 
puges. S 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty § Society." Dr. Mediynn’s 
audress at the Srst meeting. ry pages. 

Nowit.. 'The Cress of the New Crusade,” 4 poem, 
By David Rorty, » 2 pages, : 
SNe ik “isos the: Law. of) Christ”. By Rev. & 
Spencer of Henry, UL 4 pages. : 

No, 19. ° My Landlord. Ey Juhn Jones... 4 pages, 
“Nevtt, “Thou: Shalt: Not Steak’ An address: by 
Henry George before. the Anti-Poverty Society. 
purges. 
“NO. Sh. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address: vy 
Father Huntington befure, the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. 

No. 22. : “Poverty and: Christianity.”” an address by . 


Farmer.” 


© Thomas. @ 


Written tome by people, celebrated and obscure, and. jf» Rev. ‘Hugh O: Pentecost befsre: the Anti-poverty s0- 


wiety, 2 pages, 

No. 3 “The SingleTax." BY Thomas @. Shearman 
B puges. 

No. 24. “Hymns of the New Crusade"—No. lL. épages 

No. &. “Hymes of the New Crusade”"—No. 2. 4 pages, 

No. %& “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. De 
NeGiynn befere the New York Anti-poverty society 
ef une 42,1887. & pages. 

Nowoti. “Back to the Land.’™ - Bishop Nulty’s letter 
by the clergy. anid laity of his diocese. 16 pages. 

cents. 

“No. 2%, “AnttSlavery ana Adtl-Poverty. ° An ad 
dress by the Rev. Huzth O. Pentecost. before the New 
York Anti-Pov erty Society, June 19 9 pages. 

No. 2. ''Tenément: Bouse Moraiity-” Rew J. O. & 
Huntington in: tae Forum... 4 paves. 

No. 30. “The Case: Play Stateu.” A speech by 1s 
He Ring. before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Tetan 

pages, 

No. St.) “Questions: and. Answers.” Questions 4 
Rev: Howard Henderson of tne Stxty-"rst. strect W 
chureh of New York; with annWers. OY Henry George, 

‘pages. 

No. 52... “Objections to the Lend Tax.” 
G. Shearman.” + puges. 

Nac “Sociahsm—Its Truth and Ess Error.” Henry, 
George. +pazes: 

No. 34. “Hors Sense?" “W.C. Woods. 2 pages, 

. No. 3%. The Syracuse Platform... 2 pages. 

No.26. “Cityceus. and’ Rusticus,” “Tudor ‘S& Jenks, ‘ 

No. $7. “Taxing Land Values.” ferry George. app 

No.3 “God: Vills In? Henry George. 4pages.. 

. No, 33. “What We Want.” Evereti Glackin, pres 

dent Typographical Union. No. 6. 2 pages. 

No, 42... “Protection or Free Trade.” ‘Henry George. 
| Brice, 23 cents, 

Noa. di.> The Syracuse Platform. (German) 2: pages. 

No. 42 “First Principies.”" (German Henry Seorue. : 
4 pages. 

No. 43, “Sociallsm—Its. Truth. and 1S. Errore. 


By Thomas, 


“op man.) Henry Geurge 4 pages. 


No. 44. “How Joun’s “Father Saw the Light. Ww. as i 
» UD. 2 pases. . 

4 Platforin of the United 
“ONS “Taxing Land v v 
a puges. : 

Not... “Et 0s the Law of € 

a Spencer. 4 pages. pee 
wo 430. 

Rigg. | i} ‘pag res. 


No, 49. °° Distribution of 


Shearman. o Hage: 


Ko. 5. 


Ww. pale $4 ‘pages. 


Nake 52. “The Case Plainly Stated.” 
“Ring. F pages. 


~ (Swedish. BR bee 


No. 53. “*Saalors? ‘Sour: Harbor.” “ (German) Wm. t eo 


| Chussdate. IZ pages. 
No. BM. What 

Henry Shore: ZT pag 
No S. “Stories for Farmers.” 
No, 56. “Electoral Reform.” 


No. 37. “Protection as a Culvers sat Need.” 


oo NO, 38 "Poe fs College Professor ” Bartholomew: .’ 

Applebs. 4 pages. 

No. ag. “Befurc @ Royal Commission.” W.A-Dougiasa, 

-4-pages. 
No. 6). 

PARES 
No. bl, 

g pag 
“No, 62. 


“The Tari? Henry George & 
ae Practical lliustration.” Hugh B. Brown... 
Henry: George, 
: British Free. 2 
Henry - 
: eee Appleby. 


“Question.” 


“Progress and Poverty. it 
“American Protec ‘aad 
Henry George. 4p 

“Hints + to: What. 3 
Ppuges. ne Lo, 
“Toa ‘Bookkeeper? 


No. 63, 
Trade. bid : 
Novo. wu Can Do” 
No, 65 
3 pages.” 
ONe. 56. 
“Clans ne. 
No, 67 


“A Lawyer’s Reply t toe 
16 pug Ass ce 


Shaw. 


Neo. &S. 
dale. 


70 “The! Common. Sense of aie. ‘Tari Question, 
| Thomas 6 &. Shear tae & bagee. oy 


GERMAN. ‘TRACTS. 
\ restne Land Values.” 


siiney Georme:. ve Me 
" (Swedish) BR 


Eo eaten: 10-centaz. 
J copies, GL. 
Eu: copies, 2 
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SF subscription to: the 
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LE DEMUCRA’ F. aoe : 
, A RADICAL ‘REVIEW MONTHLY. 


Tbe Democrat adtocat es Land Resuniption: and those: 

 etomas which Are necessary to mane the English peo 

pleafree pespie. bu sexs “Cultpensatiuu™ nut tur those 

wha base enviited. by iunjust. legisianion, & Out. for thowe, 
vcho Eave suffered thereby: ‘ 

For oug doilar the bemvcrat ls. supplied for 18 montag - : 
By aiidress athe United States or Canada. 


drges one uriisge atively Bandon, BG 


Fes the Lasdl” 
Witam Poreyth of Glasgow. : 
What weaklings are we thus to fret and to 


While landiords are dangling thelr bonnet 
and plume; : 

While they ride in hot haste, wooing seats far 
and sear; ' 

That the rights of the people—be kept in the 
rear. 


Their law making power ip the dreary old 


Let us democrats say, no longer shall last— 

Let us struggle and fight for the dawn of the 
day, ? 

When the rights of the people shall para- 
mount sway. 


The rights of the people, the rights of our 
towns, 

The rights of our crofters, which every one 
owas, 

The rights of our kinsmen, in county or shire, 

Are rights which the heart of each freeman 
iaspire. 


But townsmen and crofters, and kinsmen 
Mast ‘sid to restore what our country will 
Musi tba the force, the strong muscle of 
‘ad as freed, when the land is full 
taxed. ; 


The land, when it’s taxed, will our labor re- 
lieve; . 

The land, when it’s taxed, will our commerce 
retrieve; . 

The land, when it's taxed, will prompt lead 
to its use; 

The iand, when it’s taxed, will prevent its 
abuse. 


Come, then, let us wreck the vile rule cf the 
few, 
Dismiss the old pariiament, vote in the new; 
Let che voice of the people, exultaut with 
glee, 
Procluim that our country, our loved land, is 
free. 


That it’s freed from the graspof the laird 
and the squire, 

That tbe iaburer bas now the full worth of 
bis hire; 

That our luchs and our rivers, our mountains 

: adored, 


To our country and kin are forever restored; 


Restored and retained in the interests of 
ALL; 


Restored e’en to those whom our league did 


appall; 

Let the world take note that Auld Scotland 
is free, 

From the swell of the Solway to Skye on the 
sea. 


PHILADELPHIAS HOMES. 


What is Philadelphia's secret? Alone 
among the greut cities of the earth she 
claims to have solved the problem of 
housing ber population without packing 
them into tenements. Her boast is that 
within her borders every family has a 
separate home, and a large proportion of 
families own their homes. Is her claim a 
well founded one, and if so, to what 
happy accidents of location, law, custom 
o: popular sentiment does she owe her 
exceptional good fortune? 

First let it be remarked that Philadel- 
phia’s claim of superiority to other Ameri- 
can cities is not altogether jugenuous. 
She has, it is true, no tenement houses, 
but she has a very considerable tenement 
house population. Within her borders 
are scores of miles of allevs and courts 
where dwell the poverty stricken. New 
York has nothing more dreary, mean or 
wretched looking than the Philadelphia 
ailey. The biackened and weather worn 
house fronts. the offensive surface drain- 
age, the vard wide sidewalks and narrow 
roadway, afford a spectacle more painfully 
disagreeable than that of the New York 
tenement licuse block It may be ques- 
tioned if life in ihe alley is on the whole 
more wholesome or more pleasant than is 
life inthe tenement. It may be doubted 
if Philadelphiw’s poor know anything 
more of the comforts of a home than do 
the poor of New York city. 

Philadelpiia has not escaped the curse 


of that poverty that cverywhere attends | 


on theaggregation of wealth. The fester- 
ing ulcer of want afflicts her body politic 
well nigh as grievously as it does that of 
any other larve citv. But she has to 
some extent reiaxed the barriers that shut 
her people from the soil. She is far from 


permitting them the full use of the earth; | 


but she doesallow them greater priviiezes 
of mere sleeping and being upon it. She 
has, in round numbers, one dwelling 
house to five of population, against 1 to 
16 in New York, 1 t0 8 in Chicago, 1 to & 
in Boston, and 1 to Gin Baltimore. This 
is certainlv something; and it is worth 
while learning how it has been done. 


In the current number of the Harvard 
Quarterly Journalof Econonties, Messrs. 
Edwerd P. Allinson and Boies Penrose dis- 
cuss the causes of what they term this 
“fixed municipal traits” and though they 
decline to claim any whsoiute accuracy of 
demonstration, they show with sufficient 
clearness what it is that nas enubled Phila- 
delphia to earn for herself the title of “a 
city of homes.” 

The first cause is to be found in the very 
foundation of the city, the magnificent 
ambition of whose plan may be said to 
have fostered the simultaneous growth of 
a numniber of different centers which after- 
ward combined to make the present city: 


When Penn landed on the shores of the 
Delaware, in 1681, one of his most cherished 
ideas was the foundation of a great town; 
and his beloved city wastaid out on what must 
bave seemed, in tlie-se days of the wilderness, 
a seaie of magniticent distances. It stretched 
about two uiies, from the Delaware to the 
Schuylkili, with a mile front on each. His 
comprebeusive scheine included a grunt of a 
city lovto cach of the first adveaoturers; but, 
@s this was soun seen to be innpossible, an ap- 
portionment was made of lets in the adjacent 
lands, which became known as the jiberties. 
The city grew to be the American metrupolis. 
du Germantown and the adjvining liberties 
aid districts, settlements grew into towns 
modeled after the mother city, until at the 
time of the cunsvlidatiun, in 1854, there were 
twenty-nine separate districts, boroughs and 
townships, each of considerabie size, and ail 
closely connected with the city proper. The 
Grst settlers und tbeir descendants were 
mainly thrifty aad well to do, and Philadel- 
phia svon became, first the main commercia! 
gad then the principal manufacturing city of 
the jiand. Manoufactories were scattered 
through the incorporated districts and bor- 


‘delphia and the number of 


oughs and city, forming nuclei for large 
bodies of mechanics, laborers, shop keepers, 
and their concomitant trades and profes- 
sicos, This development around so many 
centers, aliowing, as it did, ample room for 
the exp:.nsion of the respective settlement 
Within easy reach of business centers, un 
dou’stedly accounts for the possibility of the 
s€parate house system. The necessity for 
cruwding, which the same population would 
have involved if clustered round one center, 
was absent. 


A second and equally important factor 
has been the institution of ground rents, 
which, once common in all the colonies, 
has survived and flourished in Phila- 
delphia under the influence of favoring 
circumstances. Messrs. Allinson and Pen- 
rose recite at some length the origin and 
legal status of this form of land tenure. 
For our purpose it will be sufficient to 
Point out the distinguishing features of 
the ground rent system. : 

Ground rentiig is simply the engage- 
ment by a person who is about to use a 
piece of land to :pay another person a cer- 
tain fixed annual tax for the privilege. 
Where in New York a man anxious to build 
ahouse would find himself compelled to 
first pay a very considerable lump sum to 
the lord of the soil, in Philadelphia he 
would be obliged simply to covenant to 
pay a certain yearly tax or blackmail. It 
is evident that the tax is much more en- 
durable under the second system than 
under the first. The man of moderate 
means, who in New York would find his 
purse emptied before even the foundations 
of his house were laid, is in Philadelphia 
enabled to expend his entire capital upon 
his building, and thereafter has only a 
fixed vearly tax to pay, which he can, at 
the end of a period of years, commute for 
a lump sum if he desires. 

But the most important effect of the 
Philadelphia ground rent system is the 
check it exercises upon land speculation. 
It tends to make the holding of vacant lots 
unprofitable. For so long as the landlords 
do not unanimously combine, the effect of 
a few landlords refusing to allow their lots 
to be used would be not so much to en- 
hance the value of the lots as to induce 
intending land users togo elsewhere where 
they couid obtain equal advantages. To 
this effect, of ccurse, the vast area of Phila- 
industrial 
nuclei within its borders largely con- 
tribute. 

As from the New York system of land 
monopoly have developed the. builders’ 
foan and short term mortgage, so from 
the Philadelphia system of land monopoly 
has sprung the building association. 

A workman who has no capital and is de- 


‘pendent upen his wages may perbaps be able 


to set aside a surplus of $5 or $10 a month. 
Wirth this he buys, say, five shares of stock in 
a building assuciation, which entitles him tu 
a loan of $1,000. A lot is purchased on 
ground rent, say $500, and a loaa is pur- 
chased from the asscciation for $800, at from 
five to fifteen per cent premium, as money 
muy :ell at the time. The huuse is erected. 
The association is secured by the mortgage 
of the fee with the stock as collateral. The 
bouse bolder pays his rental, $30 per annum; 
€5 a month on lus building ass. ciation stock, 
$60; ithe interest on his loan, say #96; fur 
taxes, $12; his water rent, $5, making a total 
of $170 or $180 for ten yeurs, at the end of 
which time the series is wound up and be bas 
paid $1,800 to $2,000 under a compulsory sav- 
ing fund and owns his own house, subject to a 
ground rent. If he had rented he would 
have paid cut $1,400 to $1,600 ror reut alone, 


and would not have owned the bouse. OF 


course, could the purchaser bave bought 
cutrizht, he would have been better off; or 
eculd he have obtained credit to borruw at 
six percent On mortage, and then bought 
the stock as a nou-borrowing member, be 
would huve been better off. But the utility 
of the building association is for the indus- 
trious workinan without credit, who could 
net get such a luan, and on wibem the obliza- 
tion to the association aets as an incentive to 
save money, to Keep up bis dues. 

The field for building associations was found 
in the scarcity of mouey and the necessity for 
paylog a bigh rate for money borrowed: und 
the willingness of building assceiutiuns tuo 
Juan is bused On their policy, Which permitted 
them to loan on a juniur security—subject tu 
the ground reut—up to the actual value of 
the building, by reason of vheir holding the 
collateral security of the stock of -the bor- 
rower, by virtue of which be makes monthly 
payments on account of his debt, and thus is 
constantly reducing the same. On a like 
security the would be purcha-er could nut go 
to any of the bauking institutions or investors 
and obtain a like loan wherewith to erect bis 
house. The building assuciations always pre- 
ferred a ground rent as the senior charge 
subject to which they should loan, for the 
vbvivus reason that the principal thereof 
could not. be calied for, so that the assuciation 
could nut be obliged to protect itse df beyond 
the accruing rent of a vear, in the event ofa 
default by the owner of the fee. 


But as all roads lead to Rome, so do all 
economics of production tend ultimately 
to the enrichment of those who control 
the passive factor of production. The 
ground rent system and building associa- 
tions of Philadelphia have in the long run 
benefited the land monopolists, and not 
theland users. Itis true, as the writers 
in the Journal of Economics state, that 
they have furnished ‘san opportunity for 
the industrious workingman to obtain a 
home at the outset of his career;”? but it 


: is also true that they have done this at the 


expense, not of land monopolists as a 
class, but of wealth producers asa class. 
The land monopolist bas secured the bene- 
fit by an indirect and roundabout way, but 
he has secured it with greater certainty 
than by the ordinary method. By appar- 
ently encouraging industry, he bas in- 
creased the atuount of weulth subject to 
his tax, and that without, on the whole, 


| reducing the rate of his taxation. 


By the very act of entering a building 
assuciation, the Philadelphia workingmun 
becomes fettered to the soil. He has as- 
sumed a burden that he cannot lav aside 
for years. He must keep up his payments 
or risk the loss of all. His anxiety to do 
this forces him to work for wages that he 
would reject were le a free man. And 
when he has paid for his house he has in 
turn to meet the competition of those who 
stand where he stood before; and the effect 
of this competition is all the greater be- 
cause he can afford to work for lower 
Wages than the man paying rent. The 
generat scale of wages is, at least, as low 
in Philadelphia as in any other city of the 
Union, and the unemployed are in full pro- 
portion. Figures need not be hunted up. 
The facts are known to all the trades 


throughout the counuwy. This low scale 
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“60 WEST, YOUNG MAN!” 


of wages encourages the undertaking of 
industrial enterprises, and these in turn, 
through the pressure of their demand for 
the use of land, surrender the extra profits 
of their cheap labor to the ali absorbing 
owners of the one great monopoly. 


What the Young Man Who Follows Horace 
Greeley’s Advice Must Now Expect. 
The Union Pacifie Employes’ Magazine, in 
its last issue, says: 
ja : a : There isa movement on foot among real 
eur true is it that in economics aS IN| estate owners of Colorado to get up a grand 
physics, every force must inevitably exert | immigration boom. It is the intention to 
its full effect. Repressed in one place, the gece = rmand European bites wih Cr 
: di . .0 | culars advertising Colorado. Every induce- 
ea dae mo. peat oe ment will be given to encourage people to 


: pack up and come west. ‘While the principle 
homes” is no nearer solving the great pov- 


A May Day Song. 
New York World. 
Tis the voice of the tenant, 
I hear him complain: 
The iandlord is raising 
My rental again. 


How Federal Taxes Have Been Reduced. 
From Congressman Sills’s Speech. 

After congress had so largely: increased 
the duties on imports, and thus bestowed 
most liberal and generous bounties cn our 
manufacturers, a ight internal revenue tax 
Was iuiposed on the preducts of domestic 
mmanuiacture to help the government meet 
the heavy demands of war. The internal tax 
imposed on home manufactures was but a 
titbe of the heavy burden imposed on the peo- 
ple by the increased duties on fureign pouods. 
Ii brought to the treasury in 1866 $127,000,- 
Ovd—a sum which was less than five per cent 
upun the value of the manufactured product 
of that vear.. It was thought aot to be un- 
reasoniuble to require this small contribution 
frum those whose bounty congress hud in- 
creased froin echteen to forty per cent in 
the price of their products. But tbat tax is 
yone. As suvon as the war «was ended 
complaint was mude tbat this was a war 
tax, that it was no longer secessary, 
and it wusrepealed. .o. . Was the tax cf 
three per cent on the domestic blauket paid 
by the manufacturer more oppressive then 
tian the tax of seventy-nine per cent on both 
fureion and domestic blankets paid by the 
peopie? Was the tax of three per cent on a 
woo! hat paid by the manufacturer mere op- 
pressive thun the tax of seventy-three per 
cent un beth paid by the consumer! Was the 
tax of three per cent ou women’s and child. 
rew’s clothing paid by the manufacturer more 
oppressive than the tax of erehty-Lwo per 
eent on both foreign and domestic goods of 
the saine kind paid by the constnner? Was a 
tax of three per cent on railroud companies, 
banking companies, insurance companies, ex- 
press und telezraph companies mure oppress- 
ive thun oan eighitv-elight per cent tax on 
woolen shawls?) Was a three per cent tax on 
incomes more oppressive than an eixhty per 
cent tay on a Woulen shirt? The party then 
in power certainiy thought so, for the taxes 
on wealth are gone, but the war tax on 
elething, the war tax on fuod, the war tax on 
the implements of labor still remain with us, 
and the war against our prosperity, our la- 
bor aud vur commerce is still being vigorously 
prosecuted. 


vbject of this is to get persons to settle on 
erty problem than the city of tenement | land, it is also to bring thousands of laboring 
hou men west to seek employment. Grand stute- 
Cuses: een neremeenerreesy ments will be made regardiny: the demand 
; for labor and the bigh rate of wages paid. 
Frem a Scottish Busiocss Man. This will cause many who do not stop to in- 
GuLascow.—Herewith vou have a subscrip- | vestigate to move sith their Ph aeeu ener bl 
; as ‘ ie F _ | causes a demand for bouses, for you cannot 
ven uettor TEE STANDAED, and from Dum live out of dvors here any more than in the 
fries and elsewhere you will receive similar | east. This.will give the real estate holders a 
lists) Every. place to which I have sent your | chance to reap a harvest out of the bigh 
paper (and) always use my read copy by | Foe ie? woe cuurmous rates” They're high 
sending it somewhere) I have requests for in- | ow. P = 
formation as to where it can be gotregularly. | Wewish to inform our eastern friends that 
If I could only get away from my business for | there are thousands of men in euetae fd 
a while J believe I could soon make ib neces- enn the land is held b  epceuletare wie 
ant for an edition of Tae STANDARD to be are desirous of realizing. This boom is being 
printed on this side. oe ans ef aided by large employers of iabor to force 
When we stood here, even in 1854, upon the | wages that uow are fur too low, considering 
‘fand for the people” platform, we were | thecost of living, stilllower, ae 
pariahs to the official liberalism of the day. The only thought in rushing immigration is 
Now we are their oracles whom they con- seek Set ney euche of wucuuderite 60 
sult sn they manuee goto the pe i for misery they too often cause. They unload 
their suffrages. Just at present we have an | their holdings and reap a harvest. When the 
impending parliamentary vacancy in Mid | reaction comes, aod it always does come, 
Lanark, which includes nearly all mining | they reap another harvest from the disaster 
centers. It has been wooed by many suitors. | they have caused. Let no flaming advertise- 
Captains in the army, retired merchants, and }| Ment throw you off your eee plenty . 
sv on, and the man just selected by the liberal ee te oo Se nae Weniei TiLice 
Sy i i , ’ a ’ > a i ul te 4 jes. 
rapier ee aie ae every day, disappointed in not finding re- 
our years ago) is the map who goes furthest | munerative empivyment, having speot all the 
on our lines. Our questions to candidates are} money they had, they offer their services for 
no longer treated with indifference. ‘‘Tuxthe | a crust of bread to eat. 
and?” “Yes, four shillings in the pound or Remember that wages are not high in the 
more.” “Abolish deer forests?) “Yes, and | West, thut places do nut go begging, that 
‘ 2 : fe : » ve . ¢ vaslet arene 
the deer with them, likewise Winans.” “Min- we Tanke Hae cceive ce thee cae 
: saltiac’®? “hous ; ty é i Meek ae ‘ee : i 
a ree re up anes ae aa fr ot in the east, when the cust of living is taken 
ane Peeples ayment of members: er- | into consideration. A word to the wise is 
tainly, the people’s servants should be paid | sufficient. 
te eyo} ” 7eE ; 3 ‘ 
ne saters aa in Pas y truth, the stune | Four young men of Taunton ask the Boston 
by ick t . ie ana ager has become the } Glube if Colorado or California would be good 
headstone of the corner. More power to y ous places for young men willing to work for a 
WILLIAM SIMPSON. living to goto. To which the Globe repiies: 
In either California or Colorado there are 
Signing the Single Tax Memortal in Texas. | good oppurtunities for energetic and care- 
Hotstox, Tex.—I saw some of our friends | fil young men who bave learned useful 
: 4 eels } trades, or who are possessed of capital; but 
in Galveston last week. They report that | we are of the opinion that even these chances 
six men out of seven sign the petition with | are not more numerous in proportion to the 
pleasure, and they, too, are very contident of el pitant hor eae sec Tr ibe in reid Way, 
. : eerie an Similar opportunities in the east. 
Seeaeancers Sean eae aay sy the As tur young men who have only their 
voters in that county. Mr. Th mas Flario, | tabor to ‘sell, without capital, we believe 
who, with Mr. Herman Kubn, was for years | their chances in Massachusetts are better 
almost the only George man in the city, says | than in either Colorado or California. The 
that the great majerity of people whom he | cbief money muking business in the far 
meets with are pow in favor of tax reform as western states 1S the business, if such it can 
expressed in that memorial, and that he bim- ae reas ers : ee ae hig ee 
seit = a ee cneees es an igarEiS DIE men, aud in most cases it is the ownership of 
crank by all his fryends and acquaintances. land that has made them wealthy.- Some 
H. F. Rina. years ago lund could be acquired without 
much outlay, but there is very little desirable 
land to be bad now except by paying a good 
round price for it. Thus the business of 
getting rich out of a rise of land values is 
clused except to these why possess capital. 
Goveryment land may stil be taken up in 
theory, by actual seitiers, without churge; 
but it is very difficult to fud land worth 
anything that is net already reduced to pri- 
vate ownership. And whenagricultural lund 
has been secured it is doubtful if the advan- 
taves to the actual farmer are great enough 
to compensate him for the expeuse of getting 
it, and bis far removal from murkets. 


THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT. 


Reasons For It Given by Its Texas Adve- 
catcs. ; 

The memorial to the Texas legislature urg- 
ing the submission of a constitutional amend- 
mevt exempting personal property and im- 
provements from taxation and declaring that 
taxes shall be levied on land values only, 
gives the following reasons fur the amend- 
ment: 

First.—That its adoption, while increasing 
the tax on vacant lands held for speculative 
purpeses, would result in reducing taxes on 
farms and homesteads from twenty-tive tu 
seventy-tive per cent, without in any way ib- 
creusing toe burden of indirect tuxailon 

Sceund.—It is cluimed that farmers, mer- 
chants, mecianics and manufacturers ought 
lint to be compelled to pay for the privilege 
of using lund and thereby enhancing the 
prosperity of a community, trou; two to live 
times as much in tuxes as land speculators 
and Monopolists are required to puy fur the 
privileze of withhelding land of equal vgeue 
frum us, and thereby retarding the progPess 
of acommunity. Lltis urged in this connec- 
tion that the farmer, merehant, mechanic ou: 
inapufacturer, by pluciug a luuse vr a fae- 
tory on fand or by otherwise improving it, 
adds greatly to the value of the vacant land 
adjoining, held for speculative purpuses; but 
who gets the benefit of this unearned inere- 
nent, the worker or the idler?) Does the 
owner of the land hurt any one by improving 
itand giving employment to labor upon itt 
[f not, why shoulda he be tined for it by having 
his taxes increused! If any one is to be fined 
by an increase of taxation, why should it’ oot 
be the dog in the manger, who will neither 
use his land ‘nor let ethers use it? 

Third.—lt is claimed that he who is willing 
to create a demaud for labor by opening upa 
farm, a coal bed, a mineral deposit, or by 
putting a residence or factory on land, ought 
nut to be tined for his enterprise by the levy- 
ing of atax exceediug iu amount that paid 
by the speculator aud forestaller, who 1s hold- 
ing adjuining vacant lands and lots, and 
unused mineral depusits of equal value ip 
idleness for the purpose of drawing to him- 
self au unearned increment produced by the 
common energy and enterprise of the cntire 
community. 

Fourth.—It is claimed that the value which 
land has, exclusive of improvements on it, 
results from the presence of population, that 
it increases witb the increase of population 
and is produced by the commncn energy and 
enterprise of all, and that hence a tax on 
these values simply enables the community 
Lo appropriate for the good of alla purtion 
of the values which have been produced 
by all. 

Fifth.—It is claimed that the adoption of 
this amendment Weuld render investments In 
the bounties of nature for the purpose of fore- 
stalling capital and labor LESS inviting and 
LESS protitable, while the exemption from 
taxation of buildings, tools, machinery and 
all product of industry, would make invest- 
ments in productive enterprises giving ein- 
ployment to capital and labor, MORE inviting 
and MORE protituble, whereby business wouid 
be stimuiuted, u greater demand for labor in- 
duced, und the general prosperity and happi- 
ness of ali the people vasily enhanced. 


Truth and Humbug Mingled. 
Boston Globe. 

The Cunard steamer Cephalonia, which ar- 
rived in this pert yesterday, brought a hu- 
man freight of 1,099 souls! All but seventy- 
four of these were sleerage passengers, must 
of them seeking lubor and liberty in this land 
of the free. 

Think of it! A single steamer bringing to 
Boston more than a thousand recruits for the 
great army of labor! 

Well, thank fcrtune, there is room enough 
in this boundless land of fertility for all the 
good, benest, industrious men and women 
that may eume. For each of them adds more: 
to the total production of the country than he 
or she consumes. 

But with sbip loads of European labor com- 
ing in vupon us, what effect can any tarilf have 
in “protecting” American labor azainst Euro- 
pean labor? : 


Why the “Tribune”? Expects to Carry Ken- 
. tuchky. d 
New York Tribune, 

Kentucky has over twenty pauper counties, 
an einply treasury, a common school system 
that would be a disgrace to any northern or 
western Staie, on acceunt of a want of funds 
to carry it on properly. The dermoeratic 
mnajurity hus beeu falline off steadily for sev- 
eral years, The repudlicuus buve gained 
three members of congress and tive or six 
districts ure doubtful; the workingmen are 
justly indignant at the disgraceful ending of 
the Thoebe-Cartisle contested election case, 
and the people fenerally are erying for a 
change. Taking all this into consideration, 
would anybody. be surprised to see Kentucky 
break away from the solid south and give a 
republican majority this Cualld 


To Lessen the Dangers of the Seca. 


A German sailor has invented anu oil rocket, 
to be used at sea. The invention consists of 
the rocket proper and an oil cylinder with an 
exploding chamber. The cylinder is of thin 
tin, soldered at bottom and top, and the ex- 
ploding chumber is also made of tin and bas 
a hollow tube, reaching into the center of the 
vil cylinder, filled with powder. The recket 
may be exploded under water and the cil 
will rise to the surface. = 

Interesting experiments have been made 

roving the practical value of the invention. 

n November last, on a voyage of the Werra 
from this port to Bremen, a rucket with an oil 
cylinder four inehes biyh, was fired at an 
angie of thirty degrees. [t went 1,000 feet in 
front of the vessel and the cylinder exploded 
ata height of twenty feet above the Waiter. 


Ask Any Mau -Who Visits Enrope How 
Much Clothing He Takes There, and How 
Much He Swears Throuch the Custem 
flouse When He Comes Back. 

New York Press. ; . 

[t will take a rood many pages of the Con- 
gresstonal Record tu sustuin Mr. Mills’s 
grotesque position that clothing worn by the 
musses in’ this country is one hundred per 
cent higher than it isin England.- The Press 
has pricked tunis free trade bubble long ago 
and not a free trade orgun dare dispute our 
position, We have the facts and figures and | The oil was distributed over an area of about 
we've got the clothing too, And upon this | two thousand square feet. Ancther rocket, 
one pot binged ih: hole free trade argu- | a five-inch cyliuder, was fired at an elevation 
Meni aguiust the tarud | of Gifteen deg: ces in order to make it explode 


under water. The oil rose promptly to the 
surface and was distributed over a wide 
area. The rolling of the sea quieted down. 


WOMEN. 


Women control theaters in Albany, Worces- 
ter and Richmend. 

Students of both sexes are admitted to 
McGill college, Toronto, but they are in- 
structed in separate classes. This does not 
suit the young women, who have just signed 
@ petition asking for absolute co-education. 

There are said to be fully two hundred 
women employed in editorial capacities on 
the various newspapers and journals pub- 
lished in New York. Twenty-five years ago 
there were not one-tenth of this number 
similarly employed. 

The duchesses of Montrose, Manchester, 
and Newcastle are known in’ Eaglish sporting 
circles as the “strawberry daisies” Their 
graves have successfully courted notoriety, 
the first by her ownership of race horses, the 
second by her flirtations with the prince of 
Wales, and the third by her elopement and 
subsequent marriage with a tenor singer. 

The Japanese read more American than 
English books. Last year 85,000 English and 
119,000 American books were imported. Until 
recently the editors of women’s papers in 
Japan were all men, but last month a tem- 

eranpce paper was established at Tokio by 
fiss Asai and Mrs. Sasaki, the secretary of 
the Tokio womau’s Christian temperance asso- 
ciation. 

Rosa Bonheur, the animal painter, while at 
work in her studio, wears male attire. Years 
ago when visiting stables, cattle yards 
aud menageries, she dressed as a boy to 
avoid attention by the men hanging about. 
In the sireets of Paris, however, she is a 
large, elderly lady, rather plainly dressed in 
black, her gray hair tucked under a close 
bonnet; and unless forthe peculiar strength 
of her face and her piercing, attentive eyes, 
it would sot be ucticed that she differed from 
any other woman ion the crowd, except that 
she wears the red ribbon of the legion of 
honor. 

A most valuable series of papers is about 
to appear in Woman, entitled ‘Prisoners of 
Poverty Abroad,” by Heles Campbell, who 
is now in Europe investigating the subject 
on behalf of that muaguzine. The series will 
comprise twelve letters relating to the ean- 
dition of the poor in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome and other leading contiuental 
cities, in all of which the writer visits per- 
sopally the workshops and bomes and tatks 
with women iu alf branches of labor in order 
to ubtain trustworthy information at first 
baud and accurate kuowledge of the life she 
depicts. 

Mrs, Jennie B. Browne of New Haven was 
crossing a street the other day when two 
runaway horses dushed around a corner, and 
came straizht toward her. There was no 
time to get out of their way. She raced them 
squarely, threw up ber arms quickly and 
sternly shouted “Whoa!” The oearest horse 
tried to obey, reared on his haunches, and 
thea swerved to one side, carrving his mate 
with him, and then they dashed by so cluse 
that purtions of the harness ture the banvies 
from her bat and the lace from the shoulder 
of her wrap. Mrs. Browne waiked to the 
sidewalk and with hardly a change of face 
said to a friend who kad looked on: “It was 
a narrow escape. Goodafternoon!” 


Figcre This Our. 
From Congressman Mills’s Speech, 

Supe se a laborer who is earning a dollar a 
day by his work finds a suit of woolen clothes 
that be can buy for $10 without the tariff tax, 
then the suit of clothes can be procured for 
ten days’ work; but the manufacturer comes 
to congress and suvs, “I must be protected 
against the man buying this cheap. suit of 
clothes,” aud congress prutects him by put- 
ting a duty of 100 per cent, or $10 more. Now 
it will requive the laborer to work twenty 
days to vet lis suit of ciothes. Now tell me 
if ten davs of his labor have not been annthi- 
lated! Has he ost been required to work 
twice as lone under the tariff as be would 
have done withvut to obtain bis suit of 
clottfes! 


Fearfully and Wonderfully Made. 
Springtield Republican. 

A boy 1n a city near Boston, in an oral ex- 
amination, wus asked to tell what be could 
about the human budy, and this is what he 
said: 

“The human bedy is composed of three 
parts—the bead, which contains the. bruins; 
the thorax, which contains the heart, lungs: 
and stomach, and the abdumen, whieh con- 


i tains the bowels, and these are a, e, i, 0, u,- 


und surmetimes wand v.” 


Standing Up to Be Counted. 
Birmingharn, Ala., Age. 
It is very casy for aman to be brave when 
if comes to DuUMinating himself for office. 


6ornngtE APPAREL OFT PROC a 
(ie “AN PROCLAIMS 


MAN."—Shudespeare, 


Spoken three hundred years ago, is no less'a fuct 
tordayl : ae 


: GEORGE WILSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


Formerly. with Henry Poole, London, 
Importer of Leading Novelties, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CASSIMERES, 


205 East Fourteenth street, New Xorg. 


a 


P.S.—Send postal card and you will be walted on 


MSS AGATHA MUNIER i> Now 

forming classes for instruction in: vocal sight 
reading for ladies and gentlemen, as well as in sites 
singing ‘in all its branches,’ and io elocution. For 
terms, etc., address MISS MUNIER, 23 Test, Thirty- 


second street, New York. 


7 ANSAS STATE LECTURER. — THE 
AW undersigned state lecturer acd member of the 
stale central committee is now. ready to respoud to 
ealls for work anywiere in the state of Kansas. Ad- 
tress Kev. W. M. GOODNER, box 353, Larned, Kar. 
TOTICE.— : ; 

Those who believe that the public: revenues 
should be raised by a single and. direct tax upon oreia- 
tive Jaad values, and who favor. the holding ofa” Niue 
tional Conference, are requested to send address> in- 
mediately to SAMUEL WELLIAMS, » 

Vinve:anes, {nd. 


OLLAND’S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
146 Fourth avenue, ‘ 
Bet. 13th and Lith sts. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 

for James Meviuns’ $3 and $4 shues. Ws BOWERY, 
near Prince street. 

HE SINGLE TAX. 

Spechal editions of ready-priated newspapers con- 
taming current Slagle Tax reuling matter  ALLSI Zs; 
low prices. UNION PRINTING Cy. b Vandewarer 
street, New York. 


PRENTING. 


Pt Na alle cecietacted 


Os CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (id.) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


Ny GRAND “SQUARE -8-UPRIGHT 


4" ~_— 
ei SOR 


\ 
with sumples at of)ce or residence. 
1 


NITY CONGREGATION, - 


REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER, | s 


me 


MASONIC HALL, 


Sixth avenue and Tweney-third street. 


- SERVICES, 
Sunday Morning, 11 o’clock. 


Sermons published weekly. Annual subseription, on 
dollar. Address, 56 Grien al street, Newark, No Joo" 


TITY CIRCLE. 


Musical 2nd dramatic eniertainment for the benefit of | 


the . 
UNITY. CONGREGATION, 


MONDAY EVENING, April 5). MASONIC TEMPLE, — 


Zeist. andtth ave 


Cheice songs and piano recitals, soloson autcharp, 


dither and xvlopbone, bunds solo, charming Swedish 


quurtetty, Loimiable steam Lmitations, two mirth prae: 
Vuoking comediettas, original reading by. Prof AL By 


Bioom, “Hard limes.” Address bv 
KEV. HOGH, O.. PENTECOST. 
Reserved sents, Sheants.: Unreserved, % cents, 
HIsSCELLANEUUS. 


Met Nal Nad ns Na al a ind I 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50. 


_ Samples and self-measuring chart mailed on appllcas 


tion by stating price and as near as possible desigt 
desired, | 3 oe ee 


—s«:BRAHAM’S, 


$38 Thattells the 
Wor: TRUTH. 
Fuily equai for Accuracy, Dura-| 
bility, Appearance and Ser- fi 
vice, to any $75. Watch. it 
Philadelphia's Luilcing associations | Sot 
have done much toward building it i 
upand making it.che city cf homes. thet 


deh 


LPO GRISWOLYD 


wy 
we 


wes nA 


carefullyaniteconontically managed, | 
has builtup Tae Keystone Watch | 
Club Co., uni! chev are now selling i : 
more Watches to coxsumers than 
all others combined. They handle 
only the : 


Mt Se 


i 


ae 


everyessentinitoanaccuratetime- | agg 

keeper, and many important _im- psir3 

provements patented by the Com- ifaska 
pany. They are Dustand Damp /f: 

. Preof, a uualty possessed ‘by no; 

other movementinthewarld. Jewel-( 

- ed throughout with genu- 

\ inerubies, Patent Stem | 


Sold 4 


OE OHAKE MIDGY 


etre 


BURR 


(ems Pinna 


PICECIR ee 


ve = 


EAONE Wg SN 

Sie s\4 be no disappoint- j 

ymentin thissystem. |: 

4 An active, reliable | en 

wAgent Wanted | 
to represent us inj; 
every city and iia 
town. . Write for fe: 
full particulars. 


Rach TheKeystoneWatch Club Core 


A 
t 


3926 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. 2 74) 


Barseanxcxe—Any Commercial Agoney. 


WITH THIS STAMP ff. 
THE BOTTOM. OF 
CANS ARE 


Poison, 


AND ARE MADE BY 


ig Gest Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Tse Ye 
in time. Soid by druegista. 


ge UN Genesis 
PP SEERVEE? br COREE 


ICOCD NEWS 
a 
| ADS. 
a en ieee; _ 

Greatest eter. Now s your time 

to cet crdera for our celebrated 

Mousa, Cotteos ord Baking 

Pow der. aud secure mg beantilu 

Gold Bund or Bie 4 Kose China 

Yes Set, Dinner S t. Guid Band 

Joss Hose Tove: Set, Wateh, Brass Lamp, Castor, of 
Webrrer's Dicvienary. | For particniars & 
TRE GREAT AVMEMICAN 'F 

“2? OL Bax G83 31 anu 54 Vesey St.y 


()LLESDORE'S 


NEURODONTINE, 


Instantaneous eire for Toothache, Fresac aml New) 
Zicents. Centraldepet, Wo Eo Lith ste YX 


(ja ARLES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


259 Third 2zvenue, cor. th street, 
New York. ooo 


Children’s Photegraphs by instantaneous process: | @ 


specialty os 


e rT 


(ees N GBEOS.,: 


CARPET ANS FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. ROWERY AND GRAND STS. 


ey eM ar ie in ee Peers _ 

i. CCERIESS & 03 

3 APPLETON 57. SGSTON MASS, ~. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


a 


GRACEFUL Design§ +» Soup (ONSTRUCTION 


MATHLESS TONE © BEAUTIFUL TiNisiy 


212 BOWERY, NEW YORK CITY. _ 


Those Ti 
Municip: 
An Ame! 
Men'and 


